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White Heat Means a Cooler Kitchen 


ORKING with searing heat at 5400 

degrees Fahrenheit, G-E scientists 
have evolved more durable, more efficient 
heating units. ~These, GCALRODWunice: 
used in General Electric and in Hotpoint 
electric ranges, provide quick, clean, even 
heat—localized just where it is needed. 
This means a cooler kitchen. In thou- 
sands of plants, CALROD units are being 
used for industrial heating because they 
provide heat ataremarkable saving in cost. 


But the CALROD: unit: sis onlygeone 
achievement of the ceramics experts in the 
G-E Research Laboratory. New and un- 
usual kinds of glass serve as vital parts in 


sodium lamps that light miles of Ameri- 
can highways—light them for greater 
safety for drivers and pedestrians. Large 
insulators support the wires that bring 
electric power from the generators to 
your home; tiny insulating blocks help 
to maintain the high quality of reception 
in your radio tubes. To these, too, Gen- 
etal Electric scientists, in Schenectady, 
have brought important 1mprovements. 


These examples are but a few of the 
contributions of research which has stimu- 
lated industry, increased employment, 
made available more things for more 
people at less cost. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar 
it has earned for General Electric 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


These offerings by America’s oldest mail-order Book House save you up to 80% of their regular retail prices (shown in 


Each is a worthwhile addition to the finest libraries. In many cases, the quantities on hand are the last 


remaining stocks of individual titles. All orders promptly filled—and backed by our 53-year-old MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


Up to 80% Off Regular Retail Prices 


1. DIEGO RIVERA’S MOST FAMOUS 
FRESCOES. Twelve prints in full color. 
Size 9 by 12 inches. Diego Rivera is univer- 


sally recognized as the world’s foremost fresco 


painter. When these prints were first issued, 
they were sold at FROM $5.00 to $8.00 PER 
PRINT. ($7.50) Our New Special 

Price for the 12 Prints, 98c 


2. WHISTLER, RUISDAEL, DE HOOCH, DOU, 
VERMEER, INHEUR, VERONESE, MAN- 
TEGNA, LOTTO, DAVID. Ten long-out-of-print 
paper-covered books, 7144”x10”. With 100 beautiful 
full-page plates. Masters in Art series. $1 68 
Our Special Price for the 10 books, . 
3. STATESMEN AND SOLDIERS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. Major General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
Illustrated. “The author writes as a military expert 
discussing all the main figures and forces of the Civil 
War, seeking to explain the lessons of statesmanship 


and government to be learned from the history of 
that period and linking it with certain aspects of the 


World War.” ($3.00) 
Our Special Price, 89c 


4. The Complete Writings of BRANN, THE 
ICONOCLAST. His entire works, formerly in 12 
vols.—now complete in 2. Of Brann, the ‘WIZARD 
OF WORDS.” Elbert Hubbard said: ‘“‘Brann took 
the English language by the tail and snapped its head 
off." If you want something that will make you 
think deeply and sincerely, you must read Brann’s 
we fe eae poocktalls: Formerly 
available only in the .00 edition. $2 98 


Our Special Price, 

5. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S COMPLETE 
DIARIES. The first complete issue. From his first 
expedition as a youth of 16 to the days of his final 
illness. Illustrated from old prints, engravings and 
facsimiles. ‘“'The material contained in these hand- 
some volumes constitutes beyond question, ONE 
OF THE MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DOCU- 
MENTS THAT HAS BEEN LATELY ADDED 
TO THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY."—Sat. Review of Literature. ($25.00) 


Our Special Price, 
Mae oe the 4-vol. set, only, $3.98 


6. PHIDIAS, TENIERS, WILKIE, PERUGINO, 
DUCCIO, METSU, CHARDIN, GREUZE. Eight 
long out-of-print books showing the best works of 
these old masters. 
in Art series, 


With 80 full-page plates. Masters 
Our Special Price, the 8 books, 98C 


7. THE THEATRE: 3,000 Years 
of The Theatre. By Sheldon Che- 
f ney. Profusely illustrated with 
204 interesting illustrations. 558 pages. 
“A thoroughly readable, well-docu- 
mented and beautifully illustrated 
history of man’s whole adventure in 
the theatre.’’—Outlook. 
Chautauqua Edition. ($10.00) 

Our Special Price, only 98c 


8. MILTON’S “PARADISE LOST.” 
ALL His Other Poems. Profusely illustrated by the 
famous Gustave Doré. ‘‘Second only to the Bible 
and Shakespeare.”—Encyclopedia Americana on 

Paradise Lost" contained in this volume. 688 pages. 


($10.00 
: Our Special Price, $1 98 


Including 


9. DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. 
400 Gustave Doré illustrations. 855 pages. 
($12.50) Our Special Price, 


With over 


$1.98 


10. THE EVOLUTION OF CLOCKWORK. 
With over 100 interesting illustrations of examples 
selected from public and private collections. Original 
and patient research has gone to the making of this 
book—the most important and authoritative ever 
published on the subject. ($8.40) 

Our Spectal Price, $2.98 


11. THE BEST LETTERS OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. Selected and edited by J. G. deRoulhac 
Hamilton. As a master of English style, Jefferson 
has had few equals among American writers, and his 
letters are delightful reading quite apart from their 
value as a revelation of the man and his period. 
Illustrated with frontispiece. ($2.50) 

Our Special Price, 89c 


12. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. With the illustra- 
tions by Edmund J. Sullivan. Trans- 
lated by Edward Fitzgerald. Hand- 
somely bound in buckram. 


Our Special Price, 89c 


13. FAMOUS VAN GOGH MASTERPIECES IN 
FULL COLOR. Zuave—Still Life—Cornfield 
Blooming Apple Orchard—four famous Van Goghs 
beautifully reproduced in full color. Ideal for fram- 
ing—they look like original oil paintings. Together 
with Introductory Booklet by G. Benson, containing 
17 Van Gogh halftones. Size 1414x18 in. 

Our Special Price, for ail, $1 98 
14. JOSHUATODD. By Fulton Oursler. Popular 
demand has required five large editions of this work, 
which JOHN ERSKINE called, ‘“‘The best book I 
have read by anybody in an age.”’” RUPERT 


HUGHES called it, ‘‘A Modern ‘Tom Jones.’ ” 
($2.50) Our Special Price, 69c 


15. SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO ONE. By David 
Karsner. Intimate sketches of leading American 
writers. Fully illustrated. ‘‘Meet your favorite 
authors—and spend delightful evenings in chatty 
visits from Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, 
Sinclair Lewis, Booth Tarkington, Eugene O'Neill, 
Carl Sandburg, Christopher Morley, Clarence Dar- 
row, Will Durant, etc. ($2.50) 

69c 


Our Special Price, 
16. VOLTAIRE’S COMPLETE WORKS. The 
famous Arouet edition. 43 volumes complete in 22 
handsome illustrated volumes. Revised and modern- 
ized translation. Containing Lord Morley’s masterly 
Critique and Biography; Victor Hugo’s well-known 
Appreciation; the Tobias Smollett Notes, and in- 
cluding Voltaire’s famous PHILOSOPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Complete, unabridged, unexpurgated 
ee pega tae! for as high as $2,500 and 
this set was published at ($88.00) $97 88 


Our Special Price, the 22 volume set, 
17. DANTE’S DIVINE COM- 
EDY. Translated by Henry 
F. Cary. With 130 full-page ilius- 
trations by the famous Gustave 
Doré. Contains “Inferno,” ‘‘Pur- 
gatory,” ‘‘Paradise.’’ With com- 
plete notes. 652 pages. 
$2.98 


($10.00) 
Our Special Price, 


18. LEWIS CARROLL’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
Limited Edition. Complete for the first time in one 
volume. ‘‘Here are all the inimitable Lewis Carroll 
Fancies—not only Alice’s immortal adventures and 
other old favorites, such familiar and beloved books 
as ‘The Hunting of the Snark” and ‘‘Sylvie and 
Bruno,” but also many shorter works that are here 
collected and reprinted for the first time. This vol- 
ume also CONTAINS ONE HITHERTO UNPUB- 
LISHED ITEM. ($25.00) 
Our Special Price, $6.95 
19. WAR LETTERS OF GEN- 
ERAL PICKETT TO HIS 
WIFE. Soldier of the South. 
Illustrated“‘That charge at Gettys- 
burg established Pickett forever 
as a magnificent fighter. But 
these letters show, to me, a spirit 
that is finer than fighting, a 
broad, tolerant, sweet, human 
spirit that I have not often found 
in such a degree in a rather wide 
War figures.’—Boston Transcript. 


study of Civil 
“Pickett, if there is anything on top of God's green 
earth that I can do for you, say so.’’—U. S. Grant, 


1865. ($2.50) 


Our Special Price, 19c 


20. WOMAN AND LOVE. By Bernhard A. 
Bauer, M.D. Complete in 2 large illustrated volumes. 
Men will find in these pages the answers to many 
perplexing questions which they ask themselves about 
their wives. To the woman, it is an intimate necessity 
if she wishes to lead a full and happy life. Here 
she will find cleared up for her in easily understand- 
able language many personal ‘‘mysteries.” 


10.00 
a x the 2-vol. set, only $2.98 


Our Special Price, 
21. THE SEXUAL LIFE OF SAVAGES. With 
over 90 photographic illustrations from Dr. Malinow- 
ski’s unrivalled collection. An account of courtship, 
marriage and family life among the natives of Tro- 
briand Islands, British New Guinea—with a preface 
by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Complete in one volume. 


10.00 
Ce? Our Special Price, $1 49 


22. ENCYCLOPAEDIA SEXUALIS. Written 
by 117 world-famous authorities. A comprehensive 
encyclopaedia-dictionary of the sexual sciences. 
Profusely illustrated. Complete in one large, well- 
printed volume, handsomely bound. 819 pages. ‘‘No 
volume of similar character has ever before been 
published in this or any other country.”’ It contains 
‘up-to-date information on all sexual matters, in a 
concise, authoritative and lucid manner.” $3 94 


Our Special Price, 
23. FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICAL ART. 
Complete in 20 volumes. Introduces readers to the 
immense wealth and range of musical knowledge. 
The major forms of musical composition are con- 
sidered, the folk song and dance, the art song, the 
choral forms, the Passion and the oratorio, the piano, 
organ, the violin, the violoncello, the string quartet, 
the orchestra, the opera. Explains significant works 
of GREAT COMPOSERS. Includes biographies of 
most famous So aes a oe Handsomely, 

urably bound. ($40.00) Our Special Price, 
: 2 ‘ the complete 20-vol. set, $6.95 
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A BRAND-NEW CUSTOMER used the tele- 
phone this morning. Betty Sue called 
up that nice little girl around the 
corner. 

Every day, hundreds of Betty Sues 
speak their first sentences into the 
telephone. Just little folks, with casual, 
friendly greetings to each other. Yet 
their calls are handled as quickly and 
efficiently as if they concerned the 
most important affairs of Mother and 
Daddy. For there is no distinction 


in telephone service. Its benefits are 
available to all — old and young, rich 
and poor alike. To Betty Sue, the 


telephone may some day become 


commonplace. But it is never that to 

the workers in the Bell System. 
There is constant, never-ending 

search for ways to improve the speed, 

clarity and efficiency of your telephone 

calls ... to provide the most 

service, and the best, at the 

lowest possible cost. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS JOHN A. FITCH 
has brought Survey readers a knowledge of 
the steel towns, and of the human values be- 
neath their smoky pall. His perspective now 
makes him the most- authoritative commen- 
tator on what the February conferences be- 
tween John L. Lewis and Myron C. Taylor 
really signified. (Page 187) 


BEGINNING A NOTABLE SERIES OF ARTICLES 
on the instability of industry that underlies 
the instability of employment (page 192) 
Pierce Williams describes typical areas that 
defy state lines in their relation to our whole 
national economy. An economist whose in- 
quiries into the cost of medical care are 
well known, Mr. Williams left the Bureau 
of Economic Research to go to Washington 
at the request of the Hoover administration 
in the summer of 1932. His work on the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation’s extension 
of relief funds to the cities led naturally to 
his continuance under Harry Hopkins, first 
as supervisor of federal relief on the West 
Coast, and eventually as an investigator of 
the basic economic conditions underlying not 
only the need for relief, but the future of 
employment in the vital industries. 


CHARLES A. BEARD NEEDS NO INTRODUC- 
tion to Americans, whose history and cir- 
cumstances he has ever recorded with the 
clarity of the long view. In the first of the 
Bronson Cutting Memorial Lectures (page 
201), he gives us a reassuring interpretation 
of the democratic processes in the modern 
industrial world. 


WHEN WE SENT TO CLARENCE A. DyksTRA 
—city manager of Cincinnati who has just 
accepted the presidency of the University of 
Wisconsin—a first draft of the article about 
him (page 204) he replied, with typical 
modesty, that there was no such extraordinary 
person as Geneva Seybold portrayed. But as 
research editor for the National Municipal 
League Miss Seybold had right at hand the 
material on Cincinnati and its enviable gov- 
ernment from which she evolved her portrait 
of the city manager. 


SOCIOLOGIST AND PHILOSOPHER, EDUARD C. 
Lindeman is always on the go, delving into 
the grass roots of the United States one day, 
sitting in on profound discussions of the 
destiny of mankind, the next. His reach of 
mind and experience gives him a unique 
gtasp of the federal arts projects, which he 
evaluates as he has seen them from the inside 
as an adviser, and from the outside as an 
observer. (Page 207) 


FOLLOWING Mr, LINDEMAN’S LANDSCAPE OF 
artists and Americans Hiram Motherwell, an 
old hand in the theater as dramatic critic for 
Stage and other periodicals, gives us a close- 
up of the theater projects in the development 
of which he has participated. (Page 212) 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF HER HUS- 
band—Boyd C. Shafer, sociologist—Carol 
Shafer, author of a telling Survey Graphic 
article on the rural relief situation in one 
Wisconsin county last summer, now describes 
what the Wisconsin unemployment insur- 
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ance set-up means to the stability of a typical 
manufacturing community. She depicts Janes- 
ville, home of Parker Pens and General Mo- 
tors plants, as well as local industries. (Page 
214.) 


FARNSWORTH CROWDER, PROBER INTO THE 
sanity of moderns (page 219), is a journalist 


who has contributed to leading magazines. 


AN APPROPRIATE INTERPRETER OF THE VOL- 
unteer work camps organized by the Ameti- 
can Friends Service Committee (page 232), 
John F. Reich is a Danish-Jewish Quaker, 
born in England. After a Haverford College 
education, he remained in the United States. 


Among Ourselves 


Six Errand Boys Wanted—Apply 
White House 


THE PRESIDENT NEEDS AT LEAST SIX AIDES, 
in addition to his secretarial staff, accord- 
ing to the recent report of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Management. 
“They should be men in whom the President 
has personal confidence,’ stated the report, 
“and whose character and attitude is such 
that they would not attempt to exercise power 
on their own account. They should be pos- 
sessed of high competence, great physical 
vigor, and a passion for anonymity.” Com- 
menting on these recommended liaison as- 
sistants at the annual meeting of Survey 
Associates in February, Louis Brownlow, 
chairman of the committee that prepared the 
report, said: “We don’t want them to be 
assistant presidents, and we don’t want them 
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to be super-cabinet officers; we want them 
to be intelligent errand boys.” 


Management and Workers 


To THE EDITOR: Public interest in industrial 
unionism bids fair to press to the fore a 
question which has long been latent. What 
is the status of the directory in industrial 
corporations of immensely dispersed stock 
ownership? The older theory, that directors 
are agents for stockholders, no longer fits the 
facts—as may be seen from Berle and Means’, 
Modern Corporation and Private Property. 
Ownership, vested in thousands, often tens 
of thousands of stockholders, has become 
separated from control in the hands of a few. 

No doubt, directors and general officers 
hold a position of trust for the corporation. 
“But does this imply a fiduciary position to- 


ward stockholders? Probably, few corporation 
officials will voluntarily assume such a role, 
once they understand its significance. And 
why should a directory be regarded as a 
fiduciary towards a fluctuating mass whose 
ownership may be “in” or “out” on a tele- 
phone call to a broker—rather than toward 
the static mass of workers whose lives and 
that of the corporation are intertwined? 
Only in form is the directory of most great 
corporations elected by free choice of stock- 
holders; actually, the directory is generally a 


group self-perpetuated by use of the proxy 
machinery. 

Sooner or later, the position of the con- 
trolling elements in the great industrial cor- 
porations must become clarified. If they are 
not trustees for stockholders, why should they 
stand apart from their co-workers? 

It would be easy to show that nothing in 
accepted corporate theory compels such an 
isolated position. 

FREDERIC DREW BOND 
Winsted, Conn. 


Who Wants Peace? 


FROM READERS THE COUNTRY OVER, DOROTHY THOMPSON’S ARTICLE ON THE PEACE 
movement, published in February Survey Graphic elicited acclaim, together with a lively 
sheaf of letters of criticism. In so far as these dealt with omissions, the space limitations 
of-even our longest article of the year did not permit Miss Thompson to draw in full on 
the materials gathered by Marian Churchill White, who did the research—The Editors 


To Miss THOMPSON: IT IS A SHAME THAT 
your informants put you into the embarrass- 
ing position of covering an entirely wrong 
story with your authoritative name. I had 
expected Mrs. Marian Churchill White, who 
is credited with collecting the data, to grasp 
at my suggestion to check up her information 
on my original documentary material, but had 
no response to my offer. 

Trying to get ready for the hospital in 
the next fortnight, I am unable to keep 4 
jour with my own work. Therefore I can- 
not undertake—as you suggest—to write a 
corrected version of your article “Who Wants 
Peace.” I repeat my offer both to you and 
to the Survey Graphic to look up original 
documents in my own war-time archives. 

I will gladly cooperate in picking out the 
material for your writing the correction with- 
in the minimum of time. 

To point out two “sample” mistakes, let 
me say that The Hague Congress was not 
called by Jane Addams, but she was invited to 
attend it. On invitation of Dr. Aletta Ja- 
cobs, a group of twenty-seven Dutch, four 
Belgian, five British and four German wo- 
men met on the 12th and 13th of February 
1915 in The Hague and decided to call the 
Congress. They invited Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt to preside over it and asked me 
to get Mrs. Catt’s consent. Being en route 
lecturing in the United States, I wrote to 
Mrs. Catt, but she was unwilling. After Mrs. 
Catt’s refusal, the Europeans, who first had 
invited Miss Addams merely to attend, now 
asked her to preside over the Congress. The 
Europeans urged me to get her consent. 
(Original correspondence in my files.) I per- 
suaded Miss Addams to accept, in personal 
conversations in Chicago. 

Not from all warring countries did women 
get through to the Congress, only from: 
Austria, Belgium, Canada, Germany, Great 
Britain and Hungary. The neutrals present 
were from: Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden and the United States. Two 
British women were early in The Hague (a 
third one came from the United States with 
the American delegation), so were two Ger- 
mans. These four women helped the Dutch 
women in the preparation of the Congress. 
One hundred eighty British and scores of 
German delegates, one French, one Bulgar- 
ian (the Hungarian authorities refused her a 
visa to pass through the country though they 
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visaed passports of several Hungarian dele- 
gates) were prevented by the authorities from 
attending the Congress. The Resolutions 
Committee had nearly finished its work pre- 
ceding the opening of the Congress, when 
Jane Addams and the American delegation 
arrived, welcomed by the Congress crowd 
which included the German women, who in 
your story were welcomed by her. Not a sin- 
gle French woman was present. 

I cannot undertake to analyze more of the 
historically wrong data you were made to 
use. Once more: my archives are at your dis- 
posal. RosIkA SCHWIMMER 


To THE Epiror: I PARTICULARLY OBJECT 
to the statement regarding the Carnegie En- 
dowment to the effect that . Officials 
of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War, the Women’s International League, 
the American League Against War and 
Fascism, the League of Nations Association, 
and the National Peace Conference . . . ex- 
press the doubt whether the endowment is 
really fulfilling the demands of its founder.” 
As the present executive officer of the 
National Peace Conference, I desire to repudi- 
ate the implications of this statement. I do 
not know who the officials were that Dorothy 
Thompson had in mind when she spoke 
of “officials of the National Peace Confer- 
ence’ in this connection. She does not speak 
my mind, nor the mind of our steering 
committee. On the contrary, were we now 
to express judgment it would be an apprecia- 
tion of the many courtesies extended to the 
National Peace Conference by the Carnegie 
Endowment. WALTER W. VAN KirK 
Director, National Peace Conference 


To THE EpiTor: I AM ASKING FOR A RE- 
traction of the statement in Miss Thomp- 
son’s article on the peace movement that 
the League of Nations Association is criti- 
cal of the program of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. The falsity of the statement is ob- 
vious. At the moment the association is 
cooperating with the endowment in an ex- 
tensive educational program throughout the 
country on behalf of the recommendations 
of the conference held at Chatham House, 
London, and the conclusions of the Commit- 
tee of Experts set up jointly by the Carnegie 
Endowment and the International Chamber 
of Commerce. This cooperation on the part 


of the association with the work of the en- 
dowment has been going on for two years. 
Apparently Miss Thompson or your research 
worker had little realization of the wide 
scope of the educational program of the 
Carnegie Endowment in this very practical 
field of removing the economic causes of war. 

I feel that Miss Thompson’s article is quite 
disproportionate in its emphases and shall 
give one illustration to show what I mean. 
At the time that your article appeared on the 
newsstands the National Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War was holding its an- 
nual sessions in Chicago. Eleven women’s 
organizations with a total membership of 
six million are federated in this conference. 
Their Chicago convention was attended by 
over seven hundred delegates. Their dis- 
cussions were realistic with conclusions fear- 
less and intelligent. These Cause and Cure 
of War annual conferences have been going 
on for eleven years. Between conferences 
hundreds of groups throughout the country 
hold marathon round tables in which they 
discuss American foreign policy and inter- 
national relations. 

I notice the absence of any mention of 
the name of Miss Josephine Schain, chair- 
man of the conference, who is one of the 
outstanding leaders of the women’s peace 
movement at the present time, and the ab- 
sence of anything but a casual reference to 
the entire Cause and Cure of War movement. 
This is all the more noticeable inasmuch as 
Miss Thompson introduces her article with 
the history of the women’s peace move- 
ment and gives the impression that the Ameri- 
can peace movement is considerably a 
woman’s affair. The reasons for this omis- 
sion are quite incomprehensible. 

Director CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 
League of Nations Association, Inc. 


To THE Epitor: I HAVE JUST BEEN READ- 
ing with substantial satisfaction Dorothy 
Thompson’s brilliant Who Wants Peace? 
I hope it may be available in a reprint— 
but with some corrections of rather serious 
misstatements. Emity G. BALCH 
Wellesley, Mass. 


To THE EDITOR: THE ARTICLE BY MiIss 
Dorothy Thompson entitled Who Wants 
Peace? which appears in your February 
issue is one that needs revision if the Sur- 
vey Graphic is to maintain its reputation for 
an adequate and fair presentation of the 
material it offers. 

In your note on Miss Thompson you 
characterize her as one of the “keenest ob- 
servers of our time.” It would seem, how- 
ever, that in this case the observing was 
done not by Miss Thompson but by Marian 
Churchill White, and the resultant material 
too voluminous to be properly studied by 
the writer. 

This is hardly a method that is likely to 
insure accuracy, and the result is perhaps 
what might be expected under the circum- 
stances. However it does not make for a 
feeling of confidence in the material pre 
sented by the Survey Graphic. This seems 
to me a far more serious matter than any 
specific failure in the article itself, though 
these failures are not to be ignored if your 
readers are guided by this estimate and 
characterization of individual organizations. 

Two of the most important organizations 
in the field are substantially ignored, or 
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dismissed with a sentence or two that give 
a completely false picture of their -activities 
and accomplishments as well as the philoso- 
phy underlying them. I refer to Miss Thomp- 
son’s allusions to the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and World Peaceways. Both have 
aided materially in bringing about the 
achievements so cursorily described in the 
last paragraph, and both have made invalu- 
able and unique contributions to the whole 
technique of public information and educa- 
tion—contributions of the utmost signifi- 
cance if ‘“‘America is to be kept to the Ameri- 
can dream.” The problem of distribution 
of goods has been recognized as the basic 
economic problem of our time; the distribu- 
tion of ideas is an equally fundamental 
problem if democracy is to survive. Both 
the Foreign Policy and World Peaceways 
have contributed in no small measure to the 
solution of this problem. Their work de- 
serves more adequate analysis and apprecia- 
tion than has been accorded them in this 
article. In the interests of accuracy and 
in justice to the peace movement, as well 
as to the Survey Graphic's own reputation 
for fairness, I therefore suggest that a series 
of articles be devoted to the many aspects 
of the peace problem and the role of the 
various organizations in their attempts to 
solve it. This, I believe, is the only way 
in which you can rectify the incomplete 
and necessarily superficial picture of peace 
activities which Miss Thompson presents. 
The subject is really too large and compli- 
cated to be satisfactorily treated in the 
space of a single article. 


THERESA MAYER DURLACH 
World Peaceways 


To THE Epitor: IT IS GOOD THAT THE 
Survey Graphic devotes the leading article 
in its February number to an appraisal of 
the American peace movement but disap- 
pointing to find the article deficient in a 
number of important respects. 

In the interest of a truthful record, and 
not I hope from mere masculine pride, 1 
would point out that there is no mention 
of any stand taken for peace in the War 
by men or organizations led by them. No 
mention of Eugene Debs and the American 
Socialist Party. Nor of Roger Baldwin, Evan 
Thomas, Harold Gray and some hundreds 
of other conscientious objectors who went 
to prison rather than support war, some 
of whom endured treatment in military 
confinement that was comparable to the 
punishments since made familiar by Fascism. 
There is not a word about men in conspicu- 
ous position who championed peace like 
John Haynes Holmes, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, Norman Thomas, Bishop Paul Jones, 
Peter Ainslie, Richard Roberts, William 
Fincke, Edmund Chaffee, Scott Nearing and 
others, all of whom took active part in or- 
ganizing and carrying forward the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation which never wavered 
in its pacifism throughout the war. 

Nor do the researches of Mrs. White or 
interpretation of Miss Thompson show that 
they ever heard of Rufus Jones, Wilbur 
K. Thomas or Hollingsworth Wood and his 
sister, Carolena Wood, who with other 
Quakers organized the American Friends 
Service Committee which raised millions of 
dollars in this country to feed German, 
Austrian and Russian ‘children and old peo- 
ple, victims of the Allied-United States 
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hunger blockade and of typhus, famine and 
war. In cooperation with the British War 
Victims Relief the Quakers were so nearly 
perfect in administrative detail and spirit 
of love that no whisper of criticism was ever 
raised against them. The same was true of 
the Near East Relief managed by such stal- 
wart pacifists as Charles Vickrey and Harold 
Jacquith. 

Perhaps such work as building founda- 
tions of peace would be characterized by 
Miss Thompson as “the good will attitude” 
and considered relatively unimportant. How- 
ever, any such judgment would be wrong 
because it would not take into account the 
disastrous spiritual blight that lay upon 
Europe after the war as the result of poi- 
soning by propaganda. These consequences 
were quite as important as the economic 
ones and it was a sound instinct which led 
a resolute wing of the peace movement to 
attempt to counteract them. 

I will not ask for space similarly to chal- 
lenge Miss Thompson's statement that “from 
that day to this the peace movement in 
America has been preeminently a woman's 
crusade’” and the remark that she quotes 
from Mr. Libby that “the twelve thousand 
most reliable peace workers in the United 
States are women.” I do not believe it. But 
I gladly acknowledge the great and incalcul- 
able part which women do play in the peace 
movement of our country. In that connec- 
tion I wish that Miss Thompson had given 
us more than an incidental reference to Mrs. 
Catt and the work of her Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. 

And did Miss Thompson never hear of 
the programs for the Outlawry of War which 
Salmon Levinson, Senator Borah, Charles 
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Clayton Morrison, Raymond Robbins, Judge 
Florence Allen and others championed so 
effectively? That the idea was incorporated 
in the Kellogg Pact signed by sixty-three 
nations? It is true, of course, that the Pact 
was terribly vitiated by the statesmen who 
excepted national defense from its provisions 
and by Congressmen who voted for extra 
naval vessels at the identical session of Con- 
gress which ratified the Pact. Nevertheless 
if one is making a research as to Who 
Wants Peace, it is strange to completely 
ignore such a notable and valiant effort as 
that which was made by the outlawry group. 

Unfortunate too is the ignoring of youth’s 
part in the peace movement. The reader 
of this article would never guess that 500,- 
000 American students demonstrated in a 
strike against war on their college campuses 
last April. Nor would he find a word about 
the eleven years’ fight waged by the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education against 
War Department financed and controlled com- 
pulsory military training in more than a 
hundred universities and high schools. 

I realize that a magazine article about so 
large and intricate a subject as the Ameri- 
can peace movement must perforce be 
sketchy and omit a great deal of important 
matter. However I think we had a right to 
expect that when The Survey set out to do 
this job it would have given us a better 
balanced and broader article, and that it 
would have omitted the inaccurate backstairs 
gossip about the Carnegie Endowment and 
the alleged attitude of officials of certain 
peace organizations to it. As president of 
the National Peace Conference I beg to dis- 
associate myself completely from what Miss 
Thompson says that officials of the Na- 
tional Peace Conference and other organiza- 
tions said on this point. The Survey owes 
some of us a retraction. 


JOHN NEVIN SAYRE 
President, National Peace Conference 


To THE EDITOR: THANK YOU FOR SENDING 
me the comments on my article, Who Wants 
Peace? 

I gather from them that few people active 
in the peace movement are satisfied. And, 
indeed, I am not surprised. I, also, as you 
recall, was not satisfied. A definitive study 
of the peace movement cannot be done in 
the scope of six thousand words. The 
material which Mrs. White assembled, which 
I digested, supplemented by what I collected 
myself, could not adequately be dealt with 
except in a large thick volume. If I passed 
over many organizations with no more than 
a superficial reference, I did so entirely be- 
cause of reasons of space. An article of 
this type has to be written with some in- 
tegrating pattern, and I selected those or- 
ganizations for exposition which seemed to 
me to represent the most varying ideological 
content, not because they were necessarily 
the most powerful or worthy. . . . 

The criticisms of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment were made personally by officials of 
the organizations named in my article. Their 
remarks were not for quotation, but they 
definitely tried to influence opinion about 
the Carnegie Endowment. 

I suspect that no one writing of the peace 
societies as a layman can possibly please 
them all, nor can anyone do justice to the 
subject in the scope of an article. 

DoroTHy THOMPSON 
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Steel and the C.I.O. 


by JOHN A. FITCH 


Mr. Fitch, who for a generation has been writing the stubborn history of the 


mill valleys, comes to a new chapter—Steel and Steel Workers Today, and 


Tomorrow 


Forty-EIGHT YEARS AGO, HENry Cay FRIck, AS PRESIDENT 
of Carnegie, Phipps & Company, signed an agreement 
with a union of steel workers. The next time the Car- 
negie name appeared on such a document was March 1, 
1937, when it was put there by Benjamin Fairless, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. Frick’s 
agreement was the last act before the curtain rang down 
on trade unionism on the stage of the steel industry. In 
the agreement signed by Benjamin Fairless, that curtain 
is rising again. This is the great difference between 1889 
and 1937. But, because the actors are not the same, and 
because the full significance of the new play is still un- 
known, the curtain rises in an atmosphere of “wild sur- 
mise.” 

If anyone other than a small group of insiders knew on 
March first, an hour before the beginning of a confer- 
ence between the biggest subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the officers of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, that an understanding was im- 
minent, he has not made himself known. There is no 
evidence that Washington had any advance informa- 
tion. The day before the signing of an agreement that 
has set the whole industrial world by the ears, the New 
York Times published a dispatch from a staff writer in 
Pittsburgh, stating that April first was the “zero hour” 
for a strike in steel. 

Thus, with no warning whatever, came the departure 
from practices so firmly established as to have seemed 
permanent. Three years after the last previous agree- 
ment with the Carnegie Company came the famous 
Homestead strike of 1892, which smashed the union. 
1901 saw the creation of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration which took over the Carnegie mills. One of the 
first acts of its board of directors was to adopt a resolu- 
tion declaring a policy of opposition to unionism. 
Promptly thereafter, the Amalgamated .Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers called a strike in all Steel 
Corporation plants. The strike failed and the Amalga- 
mated lost ground. The strike of 1909 also failed and 
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the union was eliminated from U. S. Steel Corporation 
mills. Twenty years later the great strike of 1919, led by 
William Z. Foster, was participated in by more than 
300,000 men but it disturbed the non-union policy of the 
companies not a whit. 

The tide first began to turn with the Recovery Act 
of 1933, with its section 7-a. Trade unionism began to 
revive, and to forestall it company unionism came with 
a rush to the steel industry. But, so late as July of last 
year, the American Iron and Steel Institute of which 
United States Steel is an important part, was publishing 
full-page ads in hundreds of papers, to give expression 
to its fears, and its defiance of unionism. And John Lewis 
was denouncing this appeal as a “declaration of indus- 
trial and civil war.” 


SUCH WAS THE HISTORY OF NEARLY A HALF CENTURY. AND 
then came the drama of a quiet, unheralded conference, 
in which a half dozen men signed their names to a nego- 
tiated document. In that agreement, the Corporation 
“recognizes the Steel Workers Organizing Committee or 
its successors, as the collective bargaining agent for those 
employes of the Corporation who are members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers of North America.” Furthermore, the company “rec- 
ognizes and will not interfere with the right of its em- 
ployes to become members of the union or its successors. 
There shall be no discrimination, interference, restraint 
or coercion by the Corporation or any of its agents 
against any member because of membership in the 
union.” At the same time, the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee agrees “not to intimidate or coerce employes 
into membership or to solicit membership on corpora- 
tion time or plant property.” 

It is apparent, therefore, that the Corporation is accept- 
ing the status quo, whatever that may be. Mr. Frick 
signed in 1889 for a single Carnegie plant, but Mr. Fair- 
less signs in 1937 for all Carnegie-Illinois plants. More- 
over, conferences have taken place not only between 


union representatives and officials of the Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Company but between the chairman of the C.I.O. 
and the chairman of the parent U. S. Steel Corporation; 
as well as between officers of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee and President Irvin of the corpora- 
tion. By the time this article is in print it is likely that 
union agreements will have been signed by all of the 
operating companies of United States Steel recognizing 
the union as bargaining agent for its members and the 
right of all workers to join the union. 

By that time also the significance of what has hap- 
pened may have become clearer. But what is clear now as 
I write is so startlingly clear and in such marked con- 
trast with past history that the temptation to resort to 
sounding phrases like “the end of an epoch” is almost 
irresistible. Such a term may be inaccurate for there are 
the company unions still to hear from, and the inde- 
pendent steel companies. Some of the largest of these, 
such as Jones and Laughlin, and Weirton Steel, have 
been among the most bitter opponents not merely of 
union recognition but of organization itself. 

How shall we account for the amazing turn of events? 
It now appears that for two months before the agree- 
ment was reached, John L. Lewis, head of the C.I.O., 
and Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation, had been engaging in informal con- 
ferences. It has been suggested that what followed was 
the logical result of the coming together “of two men of 
intelligence and good will.” Conferences between two 
such men must always lead in the direction of better 
understanding but that is not in itself sufficient to ac- 
count for what has taken place. It takes more than a 
conference between two men, however intelligent, to 
overcome the effects of fifty years of stubborn policy. 
There are certain other facts that must be taken into 


account. 


The Ups and Downs of steel organization. 1919, the year of the great strike: In the campaign under 
William Z. Foster the Association of Iron and Steel Workers grew to almost 30,000 members 
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ARIERS. 


In the first place, the organizing campaign. of the 
C.I.O. has apparently had a degree of success that had 
not been anticipated. In the fall of 1935, before the or- 
ganizing drive began, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers claimed a membership of 
8600. Previous efforts on its part to increase membership, 
even with the help of the AF of L, had never been very 
successful. At the peak of the organizing campaign of 
1919 the Amalgamated had under 30,000 members. It 
reached a figure of about 19,000 in a preliminary drive 
in 1934. It had built up a history of repeated failures and 
the workers in many of the steel centers had little con- 
fidence in it. Under the new strategy adopted by the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, skillful and ex- 
perienced organizers from some of the most successful 
unions in the country, notably the United Mine Workers, 
were sent into the field. These organizers were greeted 
with enthusiasm, particularly in the centers where mem- 
bers of company unions had been struggling to make 
effective use of that instrument for collective bargaining. 
The strategy adopted by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee was to capture the company unions, and they 
succeeded either in bringing into the union or in secur- 
ing the cooperation of great numbers of company union 
representatives. Thus, there was created an atmosphere 
favorable to the extension of union organization. It was 
charged by opponents that all the organizers wanted was 
a fat treasury to be built up out of the dues to be paid 
by the new members. That charge was nullified when 
they abolished the initiation fee and admitted new mem- 
bers without any financial consideration until such time 
as the local lodges should be organized and actively 
functioning. 


WHILE THE ACTUAL MEMBERSHIP THAT HAS BEEN ACHIEVED 
is not known, the figure of 200,000 which is claimed by 
the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee is 
not being _ seriously 
challenged. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to imag- 
ine that the success of 
the campaign _ itself 
had something to do 
with the willingness of 
the corporation to con- 
fer. It was perhaps a 
recognition of a fait 
accompli. And for that 
credit must be given to 
the C.I.O. and to the 
fine strategy and lead- 
ership of John Lewis, 
Philip Murray, and 
the others of the Com- 
mittee for Organizing 
Steel Workers. 

In the second place, 
sound judgment §ar- 
gued in favor of peace 
rather than warfare. 
The steel industry is in 
the midst of a boom 
the like of which it has 


not encountered since 


Brown Brothers 
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1929. It is not only getting out of the 
red but it is well over into the black. 
Prospects for increasing business and 
consequent profits are bright. Business 
interests were everywhere looking fear- 
fully at steel, hoping that developments 
there would not interfere with recovy- 
ery. This sensitivity on the part of other 
business interests to the disadvantages 
of pulling the props out from under the 
recovery movement may well have been 
shared by the steel industry itself. 

In the third place, there were some 
inferences to be drawn from the General 
Motors situation, of which intelligent 
men might reasonably be aware. It 
took six weeks to reach a settlement in 
Detroit which might have been accom- 
plished at the beginning, and during 
these six weeks plants were idle, mar- 
kets were lost to competitors, thousands 
of men were out of work and business 
interests suffered. At the conclusion of 
the General Motors tie-up, Governor 
Murphy expressed the hope that the 
settlement would be “a contribution 
toward ending forever, in the United 
States, anything but peaceful, reasonable 
and conciliatory methods.” It is not im- 
possible to believe that the steel indus- 
try, so closely associated as it is with the 
automobile industry, learned something 
from the events of December, January 
and February. 

There can be no doubt that political 
conditions, both general and specific, 
made their contribution to the decisions 
reached on March first. The twenty- 
seven million votes cast for the present 
administration last November were not 
all of them votes for trade unionism. 
But a tremendous number were votes 
for a policy of protecting the underdog. It is obvious 
that a larger section of the public looks with favor on 
the right of labor to organize than ever before. The last 
half dozen years have taught us something about eco- 
nomic insecurity. The words, “the right of employes to 
organize and to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing,” have been repeated since 
1933 from a thousand platforms and in countless edi- 
torials, until a new slogan has been added to the lan- 
guage. An employing corporation that challenges the 
validity of that slogan is bound to encounter public criti- 
cism to a greater degree than ever before. 

To be sure, the steel industry does not depend upon 
the whim of the individual consumer. Only with great 
difficulty could a traveller express his distaste for non- 
union steel rails. But, public opinion has a way of ex- 
pressing itself in Washington. There is a strong suspi- 
cion abroad that even if the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
should be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, a way may be found of making effective the 
national will that labor should be free to organize if it 
wishes to do so. 

More specific evidences of a change in political thought 
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1934: Union men outside a Pittsburgh hall, when the membership of the Amalga- 
mated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers had reached 19,000—but dropped to 8600 by 


the fall of 1935 


and a shifting of the balance of control appear in the 
attitude of elected officials, state and local. In 1919, the 
Pennsylvania State Police were used to prevent picket- 
ing and to intimidate strikers generally. It is no secret 
that they will play no such role in 1937. And the situa- 
tion in Pennsylvania is duplicated to some degree in 
the other states where steel mills are congregated. It is 
significant also that local officials as well as governors 
are representatives of a new deal. Mayors and sheriffs 
are not company officials this year as they were in 1919. 
And it is not to be overlooked that public relief is not 
now being denied to destitute persons even if they are 
on strike. 

Beyond all this, there have been evidences in the recent 
past of a new type of leadership in the steel industry. 
New attitudes in leadership may arise with the coming 
of:new men and they may result, without a change in 
personnel, from the ability of men to increase in under- 
standing and to grow with developing events. There are 
grounds for believing that both things have happened in 
the steel industry. 

If the foregoing suggested reasons for a change in policy 
on the part of the world’s largest producer of steel are 
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valid, they are no less so for the so-called independents. 
It is noteworthy that all of the more important companies 
have announced the same wage and hour adjustments as 
are embodied in the Carnegie-Illinois union agreement. 
The Republic Iron and Steel Company, which has dealt 
with unions before, has already announced its willingness 
to bargain with any organized group of its employes. 
President S. E. Hackett of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation in a communication to company union rep- 
resentatives called attention to the action of the other 
large steel companies in raising wages and to the fact that 
“public sentiment both in government and in industry is 
uniting to effect in the near future a shorter week than 
exists at the present time.” The officers of the company 
were therefore “constrained by these compelling reasons” 
to announce a change in hours and wages effective March 
16, similar to the changes adopted by the other companies. 
“The question,” President Hackett concluded, “has been 
decided both for you and for the corporation for the rea- 
sons indicated.” 


WuiLE THE WaLsH-HEALy AcT DOUBTLESS HAD SOMETHING 
to do with it, Mr. Hackett’s emphasis on the action of the 
other companies seems significant, If it was in fact their 
action on hours and wages that “constrained” this large 
company to follow suit, it would seem that the acceptance 
of unionism by the United States Steel Corporation might 
lead to similar action by the independents. As this is 
written no conferences between the independents and the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee appear to be in 
progress. As a matter of fact, the first reaction of the in- 
dependents to the news of the defection of United States 
Steel from non-union ranks seems to have been one of 
perplexity and irritation. The Weirton Steel Company gave 
out the news that its employe representatives were appeal- 
ing to it not to deal with an “outside” union. There 
seems, however, to be a note of resignation in the com- 
ments that have been made in behalf of the independents. 

Under the agreement with the union, the Carnegie- 
Illinois Corporation is left free to bargain with the com- 
pany unions or other labor organizations. Apparently 
the Corporation intends to maintain relationships with 
these groups and perhaps to strengthen them as bargain- 
ing agencies. When the company unions began to get 
obstreperous, as described in my article in the Survey 
Graphic for February 1936, the Steel Corporation was in- 
clined to look upon their activities with disfavor. The 
employe representatives of Carnegie plants in the Pitts- 
burgh-Youngstown area tried to organize on a district 
basis and to bargain for the district as a whole instead 
of on a plant basis, and this proposal was rejected by the 
company. Now, however, Mr. Fairless is bargaining with 
a central committee representing the district. This group 
is apparently much perturbed over the agreement with 
the union and is claiming the right to speak for the em- 
ployes. It is considering reorganizing as a union on a 
membership basis and has already given itself a new name 
—“The American Union of Steel Workers.” 

This organization sent a telegram to William Green 
asking him to come to their assistance. When he declined 
on the ground that they were under “company influence” 
they turned to John P. Frey, president of the Metal Trades 
Department of the AF of L and arch enemy of the 
C.I.O. Mr. Frey accepted the invitation and left at once 
for Pittsburgh for a conference with the employe repre- 
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sentatives with a view to bringing them within the fold 
of the AF of L. On arrival, Mr. Frey outlined a plan 
which would substitute for the industrially organized 
company union a system of federated craft unions. This 
was rejected by the employe representatives on the 
ground that craft organization would “bring confusion.” 

In the Chicago-Gary district there are other develop- 
ments. Even before the union agreement of March first, © 
there had come into being the “Steel Employes Inde- 
pendent Labor Organization,” promoted by representatives 
elected under the company union plan in five plants of 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. This organization, 
while it has some of the earmarks of the old company 
union plan and is led by the company union representa- 
tives, claims to be independent and that it is spokesman for 
the rank and file of workers. It has won from President 
Fairless the right to bargain for its members and it has_ 
declared its willingness to be governed by the rulings of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Among its sponsors 
are representatives who took a prominent part in the ef 
fort of two years ago to develop the company unions on 
a national basis, some who were active in organizing an 
independent union at the South Works in 1935 and at 
least one former officer of a local lodge of the Amalga- 


mated Association. 


So the curtain rises, as I said, in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty. The issues involved are too complicated for 
clear statement at this time even by the principal actors 
themselves. March 1, 1937, marked a break with the past, | 
the consequences of which will affect the whole steel 
industry and perhaps all other industries; will affect or- 
ganized labor of whatever type and perhaps the whole 
future of collective bargaining in America. 

It is a tremendous responsibility that rests upon those 


Pictures, Inc. 

March 1937: Thirty-six years after the U. S. Steel Corporation 

declared against unionism, its chief unit recognizes the 
Amalgamated 
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The Steel Workers Organizing Committee, led by John Lewis and Philip Murray, claims a membership for the Amalgamated of 
200,000. Above: Employes of the Edgar Thomson Mill, members of the C.I.O., congratulate Chairman Murray on the new agree- 
ment with Carnegie-IIlinois 


who have entered into the present agreement. If they 
make it work, its effect upon the future of industrial 


-relations in the United States will be tremendous. 


It was a long and intelligent forward step that was 
taken by the officials of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion when they decided to enter into collective bargain- 
ing arrangements with a union of their employes. Be- 
cause they have taken that step the steel workers now 
enjoy the first opportunity they have had in a half cen- 
tury to prove their capacity for self-government under 
self-chosen leadership. The Corporation is entitled to 
credit for breaking through the crust of tradition and 
making that opportunity a living reality. At the same 
time it is reasonable to expect that the Corporation will 
avail itself of the virtues of patience and self-control dur- 
ing the period necessary for the development of leader- 
ship. For it is not the fault of the steel workers that they 
had no opportunity for such development heretofore. 

What the situation requires is time and opportunity. 
The elements necessary for leadership are not lacking. I 
have known the men of the steel mills for thirty years. 
There are none better. It takes men of intelligence, strength 
of body, and strength of character to stand up to the job 
of making steel. Steel breeds such men. It is because I 
know them that I have thought it a tragic thing that over 
thirty years they have had no voice in the determination 
of the conditions under which they work; the conditions 
under which there is brought into being through their 
toil the stuff of which bridges and buildings are made, 
railroads and automobiles—the physical framework of 
modern living. For any worker to be denied the right 
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to speak effectively in his own behalf is a grievous wrong; 
for such men as steel workers to be denied that right has 
seemed to me too grievous to be borne. So when the great 
strike of 1919 brought more than 300,000 men out of the 
mills, I called it in The Survey “a strike for freedom,” 
and when that strike was lost, I thought that something 
more than the smoke of the mill chimneys dimmed the 
brightness of the sun in Allegheny County, in Gary, in 
South Chicago and wherever steel is made. 


But NOW THE FREEDOM THAT HAS BEEN LACKING SO LONG 
is returning to the mill valleys. The steel workers are be- 
ing enfranchised once more. There is no reason in the 
world why there should not be built up in steel a new 
and effective unionism, fully equal in intelligent leader- 
ship to that of the Railroad Brotherhoods. Sixty years 
ago when the railroads were fighting unionism the loco- 
motive engineers were fighting back. Pittsburgh was the 
scene of “The riots of 1877” and the labor participants 
in those riots were the predecessors of the railroad men 
of today. But the railroads stopped fighting unions 
among their train service employes and there were then 
built up the stable, self-controlled and intelligently led 
brotherhoods of the present. Give the rollers, heaters, 
melters and the other workers of the steel mills a few 
years to work out the structure and policy of their union 
without fear of attack and we may expect to see in that 
industry also the emergence of a labor organization of 
stability, self-control and fine leadership. The ground- 
work has been laid with wisdom and statesmanship by 
the leaders of the Committee for Industrial Organization. 
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State Walls and Economic Areas 


by PIERCE WILLIAMS 


Beginning a series of articles on what might be called a geography of Amer- 


ican opportunity, Mr. Williams explores industrial and agricultural sections, 


the prospects and problems of which can not be bounded by state lines 


WITH A RAPIDLY SPREADING FEELING THAT THE DEPRESSION 
is over, the American people once more pick up the task— 
interrupted by unfavorable Supreme Court decisions— 
of buttressing the economic security of the masses. Al- 
though only vaguely expressed, the nation’s concern is 
how to bring about a better balance between production 
and consumption. Must we always be at the mercy of 
an economic system in which supply and demand fluc- 
tuate between feverish boom activity and industrial stag- 
nancy bordering on collapse? The French say that a 
problem clearly stated is half solved. By the same token, 
if an economic problem cannot be seen in its vital aspects, 
can it possibly be solved? Yet that, it seems to me, is more 
or less the position we are in today. Our ingrained habit 
of looking at the country’s economic functioning through 
the clouded lens of forty-eight state organizations obscures 
the complex interplay of the forces responsible for eco- 
nomic instability. An ever-widening circle of the Ameri- 
can people accept the view that separate state by state 
legislation i in respect to wages, competition, collective bar- 
gaining, crop control, and so forth, cannot secure the 
desired balancing of supply and demand. Nevertheless, 
if anything in the nature of advance planning is to be 
developed in the American economic system, something 
more will be needed than undisputed power by the fed- 
eral government to regulate business without danger of 
the “Stop” sign being raised by the Supreme Court. The 
central government must have at hand, in daily usable 
form, information showing the changing patterns of eco- 
nomic relationships as they affect production and con- 
sumption. However, so long as we persist in looking at 
the economic system through the distorting screen of the 
state-by-state framework, we shall never be able to get 
down to the root causes of the economic insecurity which 
holds its constant threat over the lives of our people. 

Two general principles may here be stated: 1. The 
economic well-being of the working masses is largely 
determined by the stability of the industries in which 
they gain their livelihood. 2. The stability of the service 
industries—transportation, communications, finance and 
trade—is largely dependent on the stability of the primary 
productive industries—agriculture, manufacturing, min- 
ing and construction. 

Unemployment (with its attendant mass relief) is 
merely the symptom of the basic instability. It goes with- 
out saying that we shall deal as effectively as we can 
with the symptom, by means of unemployment compen- 
sation, relief, emergency public works employment, and 
so on. We ask simply that preoccupation with that im- 
mediate task shall not divert all of our energies from the 
equally important job of trying to bring more stability 
into the system. 
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Now, not only does the basic instability still exist, it 
is being intensified by special forces. In the not distant 
future another economic crisis may have to be faced— 
one perhaps graver than the recent one. To an abnormal 
extent, industrial activity in all the principal European 
countries today is geared to high-speed preparations for 
war. Gold flows to the United States in an unceasing 
stream, not in its normal function of settling trade bal- 
ances between friendly countries, but because enormous 
amounts of capital are in feverish search of a safe refuge 
against heavy taxation and possible confiscation. Eu- 
ropean finance ministers stimulate this capital flight by 
announcing that their governments will require billions 
for national defense. To a considerable extent the export 
trade of the United States is based on the determination 
of prospective combatant countries in the Old World to 
be amply stocked up with war goods, from food and 
copper to machine-tools and airplanes, in case our impor- 
tant neutral source of supply should be closed following 
the outbreak of hostilities. ‘The recent sudden spurt in 
the price of copper, tin, lead and zinc—metals indis- 
pensable in the manufacture of munitions of war—is a 
most alarming sign of unstabilizing forces at work in the 
supply and demand of raw materials. 


RECOGNITION OF THE DANGERS THAT LIE CONCEALED UNDER 
the apparently smiling surface of the present recovery 
movement makes many thoughtful people hope that the 
federal government will speedily receive the powers 
needed to deal effectively with the next economic crisis. 
Those who recall how dangerously close the American 
productive system came to complete stoppage in 1933 do 
not need to be warned that much more drastic interven- 
tion by the federal government in the domain of private 
business may be needed in the next crisis to prevent the 
nation from falling into economic chaos. 

No European economist visiting the United States fails 
to remind us of the role which “free trade among the 
states” has played in the prodigious growth of American 
industry. The products of our farms, mines and factories 
move freely across the boundaries of the states in which 
they are produced into forty-seven other states. However, 
when the nation begins to concern itself about the well- 
being of the worker whose labor produced those same 
commodities, it comes up against a strong force which 
can only be called “State-ism.” The capitalist has accepted 
with alacrity the freedom of trade given him by the Con- 
stitution with regard to the commodities he deals in, 
but he has taken advantage of that same instrument to 
make his business a “protected industry” in competition 
with others in the United States, by successfully op- 
posing social legislation that might have increased 
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his cost of production. 

But however efficacious 
“state-ism” may be in 
legislating controls over 
the conditions of produc- 


This modification of Pictorial Statistics’ imaginative cover design 
shows how state lines fail to confine the Pittsburgh Industrial 
District, which, with its heavy industry based on coal and steel, 
includes 22 counties in Western Pennsylvania, 17 in Eastern 
Ohio, 2 in Western Maryland and 14 in Northern West Virginia. 


tions, that is, manufactur- 
ing, mining, construction, 
the county was classed as 
primarily agricultural. If, 
vice versa, the productive 


tion, it is obviously with- 
out power to affect the 
conditions determining 
the consumption of its 
products in other states. 
We tend to overlook the 
important fact that the 
army of producers be- 
comes the army of con- 
sumers merely by taking 
off its overalls and aprons 
and getting “dressed up.” 
This truth sufficiently ex- 
plains why the causes of 
economic instability are 
not to be found by any 
analysis which confines 
itself to the productive 
aspect of business. The 
State of California can, if 
it wishes, determine the 
acreage of prune orchards 
in the Santa Clara Valley 
and the working condi- 
tions of migratory or- 
chard workers, but it cannot affect the habits of persons 
with a fondness or a distaste for prunes in other states. 
Massachusetts could enact legislation affecting the rates 
of pay and hours of work in the cotton textile industry 
within its own borders, but it could not deal with the 
competing rayon industry in West Virginia, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Michigan, if it desires, may establish 
minimum wages and a maximum working week for its 
automobile workers, but it cannot in any way influence 
the decision of automobile owners outside the state to 
keep their old cars a while longer or their ability to buy 
new ones. Yet these consumption factors exercise a deter- 
mining influence on the economic well-being of the pro- 
ducing workers. 

Following somewhat the above train of thought, and 
frankly admitting that the key to the persistency of the 
relief load during the recovery period would not be found 
in any statistics available in the federally established 
state-by-state administration of relief, Works Progress 
Administration, in 1935, undertook a line of investigation 
aiming at uncovering the relationship existing between 
economic insecurity and economic instability. Thanks to 
the work previously done by Col. J. M. S. Waring, a 
method of analysis was available which, while blotting 
out the state boundaries, yet took full advantage of all 
available census and industrial data. This was his method 
of sectional economic analysis. 

Rural economic areas, each possessing a fair degree of 
homogeneity, were established by Colonel Waring in the 
foHowing way: First, each county in the United States was 
analyzed (using the data from the April 1930 census) to 
determine whether the economic well-being of its in- 
habitants rested primarily on agriculture or industry. If 
more of the non-service employes gained their liveli- 
hood in agriculture than in other “productive” occupa- 
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industries mentioned gave 
more employment than ag- 
riculture, the county was 
classed as primarily indus- 
trial. 

The second step was to 
ascertain the vital eco- 
nomic basis of each 
county. In the case of an 
agricultural county, the 
principal types of farms 
which together accounted 
for at least 70 percent of 
the total farm income in 
the county in 1929 were 
takeniwas, avital. Inthe 
case of an industrial coun- 
ty, the most important in- 
dustries, which collectively 
represented 70 percent of 
the employment in produc- 
tive (non-service) indus- 
tries in the county (1930) 
were considered as “vital” 
to the economic well-being 
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of the population. 

The final step was to group contiguous agricultural 
counties with the same types of “vital farms” into agri- 
cultural sections and industrial counties having similar 
“vital industries” into rural industrial sections. 

In no instance were agricultural and industrial counties 
combined. 


IN ARRIVING AT THESE GROUPINGS OF INDUSTRIAL AND AGRI- 
cultural counties into rural economic sections, cities with 
25,000 or more inhabitants were excluded. This does not 
signify that they were ignored; quite the contrary. How- 
ever, speaking generally, the larger cities are relatively 
more concerned with “servicing” the productive industries, 
industrial or agricultural, of their respective districts or 
regions than with direct production and they are essen- 
tially more heterogeneous in their economic composition 
than the rural areas. And, as stated earlier, it is a demon- 
strable fact that the stability of employment in the service 
industries is closely related to that of the productive indus- 
tries. For the purposes of analysis of the relationship 
between economic insecurity, as represented by unemploy- 
ment and economic instability, each city of 25,000 or more 
inhabitants was treated as a separate “urban industrial 
section.” 

What an unaccustomed appearance the United States 
takes on when broken up into its basic economic pattern: 
In place of the familiar checkerboard layout of the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia, Colonel War- 
ing’s sectional economic analysis discloses a country 
consisting of ninety-six rural industrial sections (not count- 
ing the urban industrial sections) and eighty-eight agri- 
cultural sections, of irregular size and shape. How little 
account these economic sections take of the purely politi- 
cal state boundaries! Of the ninety-six rural industrial 
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sections, thirty-five 
take in counties in 
more than one state. 
And the extent to 
which state bounda- 
ries are unrelated to 
the realities of rain- 
fall and water 
courses, topography 
and temperature, is 
evidenced by the way 
in which agricultural 
sections group con- 
tiguous counties in 
different states. It is 
not practicable to re- 
produce the entire 
sectional economic 
map of the United States, but a few sections that comprise 
parts of more than one state are shown in the cuts, and 
their “vital industries” listed. Arnold Brecht, a German 
economist now on the Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science at New York’s New School for Social 
Research, puts the matter strikingly. Says he, “Your state 
lines are like walls of glass; you do not see them, but you 
butt your head against them when you try to go through.” 

The extent to which historical, political and sentimental 
considerations play hob with economic realities is in no 
part of the United States demonstrated more forcibly by 
sectional economic analysis than in New England. When 
Colonel Waring’s method is applied to that region, the 
highly complex nature of its economic organization is 
revealed, and we gain a clearer idea of the well-nigh 
insuperable difficulties that will be encountered in attempt- 
ing to develop new institutional needs on a state-by-state 
basis. Instead of the six states to which we are accustomed, 
the New England region proves to consist of twelve 
sections, each one possessing a fairly distinct economic 
character. Only two are primarily agricultural. One is 
in the northern part of Maine; the other in northern 
Vermont. But these Green Mountain counties, whatever 
their historical, sentimental and political ties with the rest 
of New England, find greater economic community of 
interest to the westward, and the agricultural section of 
which they form a part also takes in counties of northern 
New York. 

Two of New England's industrial sections also reach 
over to take in counties in eastern New York state. Even 
tiny Rhode Island cannot claim economic unity on a state 
basis, four of its counties joining with eastern Connecticut 


Pacific Northwest: Timber, lumber 
and allied industries—18 counties, 
western Washington; 15, western 
Oregon; 5, northern California 
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Inland Empire: Timber, 
allied industries—6 counties, northern 
Idaho; 6, western Montana; 2 counties, 


because of the predominance of textile and 
machine manufacture, and one county 
(Newport) finding itself combined with 
the Cape Cod and Island counties of 
Massachusetts, through a common de- 
pendence of the working population on 
fishing and industries built around the sea- 
food resources of the neighboring waters. 


Because of the importance of the textile, 


MONT. 


oN leather and related machine industries, 


part of New Hampshire finds _ itself 
grouped with contiguous counties in east- 
ern Massachusetts, one in Vermont and 
one in southeastern Maine. The other 
two counties of New Hampshire more or 
less stand by themselves economically, because the pulp 
and paper industry provides the vital factor in local em- 
ployment. The outstanding importance of the quarrying 
industry groups two contiguous counties of Vermont in a 
rural industrial section of different character from neigh- 
boring counties. Western Connecticut, as is well known, 
is not New England, socially, culturally or economically, 
but is tightly held within the orbit of New York City. 
Many of its communities are “bedroom towns” for the 
metropolis. 


lumber and 


‘THE FOREGOING BRIEF SUMMARY BY NO MEANS EXHAUSTS 
the vital differences between different sections of the New 
England region—indeed between parts of the same states. 
For example, there is a marked difference between the 
age distribution of the population of Maine, Vermont 
and New Hampshire and that of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, older people constituting a larger 
percentage of the population in the former group than in 
the latter. It is not merely that people live longer there; 
more significant is the fact that the northern part of New 
England has lost industry during the past twenty years, 
and with the drying up of employment opportunities the 
young men and women are obliged to migrate in search 
of a livelihood. A relative lack of modern industry means 
relatively less wealth to tax. This fact, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the heavier proportion of aged people, has 
sinister connotation for the future ability of local and state 
governments to participate in the financing of old age 
assistance and relief. In all probability every successive 
year will see these industrially declining areas of northern 
New England faced with increasing demands for public 
assistance from an aging population. These costs, how- 
ever, will have to be met out of steadily declining local 
and state tax resources. 

Merely breaking up the familiar political pattern of the 
United States into industrial and agricultural sections— 
interesting though it be—is not a sufficient basis for plan- 
ning a better balanced system of production and consump- 
tion. Unemployment is not a static condition, nor does 
it grow out of a static economic system. Sectional eco- 
nomic research is a philosophy as well as a method. Men- 
tion of a few of the points in this system will show how 
badly we need an alternative to our traditional state-by- 
state viewpoint for the scrutiny of economic problems. 

If the stability of employment depends on the stability 
of the vital productive industries, it is equally true’ that 
the stability of productive industries depends on the 
competitive stability of their vital products. These vital 
products are few in number. In each vital industry 
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product group there are dynamic products, whose char-+ 


acteristics are changing at rates likely to cause changes of 
magnitude in employment. -Stability of employment in 
any industry is affected by significant changes in the 
secular production of its vital products, and the most 
influential of these are changes in price or quality. How- 
ever, price-quality changes do not “just happen”; they 
come about as a result of technology applied to the aim 
of producing something better or lowering the unit price. 
The automobile is the outstanding example. It is impor- 
tant to note that 
tar-reaching ‘\/ 
price-quality 
changes do not 
always originate 
with the _ pro- 
ducers. For ex- 
ample, the great 
improvement in OHIO 
the quality of au- 
tomobile tires, 
resulting in the 
long life of the 
present product, 
did not in the 
first instance 
come from the tire makers, but from the manufacturers 
of autos. Likewise, technological advance in the generat- 
ing and transmission of electrical current came, not from 
the public utility companies, but from the manufacturers 
of electrical equipment. 

Knowing the changing characteristics of each vital in- 
dustry, the inherent employment stability of any industrial 
section dominated by particular vital industries can be 
approximately derived. However this stability is subject 
to divergences in particular localities, due to technological, 
corporate or political causes. The copper industry in gen- 
eral may (or may not) be in a comparatively prosperous 
condition at the moment, but the Keweenaw Peninsula in 
Upper Michigan can expect no re-employment of its idle 
copper miners because of the exhaustion of the local 
deposits after seventy years of mining activity. This is an 
example of how a technological condition may create a 
special unemployment problem in one section. 

Corporate policy may affect the employment stability 
of a particular section, especially where it is a dominant 
factor. For example, Butte, Mont., is not only subject to 
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Western New York-Lake Erie Heavy 
Industry: Iron and steel, building, 
chemicals (including oil refining, lum- 
ber and allied industries, mining, 8 
counties in New York; 7, Pennsyl- 
vania; 6, Ohio 
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Delta and Coastal Plains: (see page 196) 
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the uncertain- 
ties that sur- 
round the cop- 
per mining in- 
dustry nation- 
ally; employ- 
ment in that 
city is rend- 
ered  cvem 
more precari- 
ous by the 
fact that the 
commun- 
ity depends on 
one company 
and on. one 
mine of that 
company 
(Anacon- 
da) — which 
must compete 
SH CG16S Sic 
fully with 
mines of that 
same company elsewhere. Butte is an example of a highly 
“vulnerable” rural industrial section. 

Vital industries also have varying degrees of vulner- 
ability. The clothing industry is not vulnerable because 
of the large number of corporate units scattered over the 
United States. But a community in which employment 
is largely dependent on one clothing plant may be exceed- 
ingly vulnerable. Or a particular community may be 
vulnerable because of the inroads competition is making 
on a product responsible for a considerable part of the 
local employment; for instance, rayon versus silk. Coal 
mining towns need to be concerned for the stability of 
their employment not only because of the competition 
from fuel oil and natural gas, but through technological 
advance, resulting in economy in the use of coal under 
boilers. Important generalization: The causal agents for 
the stability changes of an industry reside in large degree 
outside the industry. 

Furthermore, the employment stability of sections may 
be influenced by political action—local, state, or even fed- 
eral. A mounting local tax rate, an increasing cost of 
municipal debt service may unfavorably influence a local 
industry. State laws—even those aiming at strengthening 
the economic security of the wage earner—may prove in 
the long run to be unstabilizing to employment in indus- 
tries that must meet competition from states with less 
advanced ideas of social legislation. The federal tax on 
undistributed earnings may be a good thing in principle, 
but its application to particular industries may adversely 
affect the stability of employment in certain sections. 

Sectional economic analysis also discloses a large num- 
ber of what are termed “Low Stability Sections”; those 
subject to large transitory unemployment and slow 
recovery. They are not necessarily the sections termed 
vulnerable. They are the ones dependent on vital indus- 
tries that have shown a relatively poor “depression be- 
havior” or were more susceptible to the depression forces. 
Sectional economic research shows a rather wide varia- 
tion in the degree of recovery experienced by different 
industrial sections of the country. Which suggests that 
in the next downward turn of the business cycle, the 
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New England Manufacturing: (see page 194) 


federal government should have dependable information 
as to which sections of the country are of relatively high 
employment stability and which are of low. Government 
spending—assuming that to be the indicated remedy in 
the next depression—might be canalized in varying vol- 
ume into different industrial areas, depending on their 
probable reaction to the forces of deflation. Our flood, 
hurricane and drought regions supply many examples of 
sections afflicted with transitory instability, and we accept 
these “Acts of God” as justifying prompt federal inter- 
vention for purposes of aid and rehabilitation. On the 
other hand, we tend to ignore the fact that there are 
many industrial sections of inherent low employment 
stability, and that in these communities the total income 
out of which unemployment relief must be financed 
dwindles in almost the same ratio as the number of per- 
sons employed. Our permanent federal relief policy 
might well take these sectional variations in employment 
stability into account. 

Colorado will serve as a good example of a state in 
which the causal agents for the significant stability 
changes lie beyond the reach of state legislation. Re- 
assemble that state in terms of its most important eco- 
nomic sections, and the small extent to which the state 
lives within itself is strikingly revealed. Except for hun- 
dreds of tiny gold and silver mining camps scattered 
on both sides of the Rocky Mountain axis, and a con- 
siderable number of other camps given over to coal 
mining, the economic basis of Colorado is agricultural. 
Denver, the capital and chief city, is principally engaged 
in “servicing” the productive industries. Pueblo, the only 
other city of considerable size, has the one large steel 
works between the Mississippi River and the Rockies. 
Manufactured goods, and much of the food supply must 
be brought into Colorado from the outside, and gold and 
silver, coal, live-stock, beet-sugar and other agricultural 
products are sent out. Being dependent on so few pro- 
ductive industries for the purchasing power of her 
inhabitants (counting agriculture as the most important), 
Colorado is peculiarly sensitive to changes in consumption 
habits outside her borders. Gold and silver mining is 
prosperous because of the artificially high price which the 
United States government at present pays for the precious 
metals. Colorado coal, however, cannot go very far 
beyond the boundaries of the state without feeling the 
competition of more favorably situated mines, and of 
natural gas and fuel oil. Recently the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company closed down some of its Colorado coal 
mines because of the greater economy realized from the 
utilization of gas from Rockefeller-owned wells outside 
the state. 


THE TWO PRINCIPAL IRRIGATED SECTIONS—THE ONE 
watered by the Platte tributaries in the north, the other 
by the Arkansas in the southeast—enjoy a relatively high 
degree: of economic stability, so long as the purchasing 
power of eastern and middle western city dwellers is 
maintained. On the other hand much of the south- 
eastern portion of the state lies within the “Dust Bowl” 
of the High Plains dry-farming region, and farmers in 
that section suffer from the instability of production that 
derives initially from the meagerness and undependability 
of rainfall, and is merely dramatized by such severe 


droughts as have been experienced during the past four 


years. The root causes of the economic insecurity which 
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is today the daily lot of the “Dust Bowl” farmer must 
be sought for far outside the confines of Colorado, and 
at least as far back in history as the World War, one of 
the effects of which was to create a need for wheat that 
could not be met from lands then under cultivation. 
How futile to expect Colorado to cope with agricultural 
and industrial instability that is so largely due to the 
changing patterns of consumption and of competition 
determined by conditions outside her own borders. 


Tue Gur or Mexico COASTAL PLAIN, STRETCHING FROM 
Galveston, Tex. on the west to Mobile, Ala., on the east, 
comprises at least eight fairly distinct economic sections— 
three primarily agricultural, five primarily industrial. One 
rural industrial section takes in a parish in western 
Louisiana and several counties in eastern Texas. The 
oil and gas industry, and what is left of a decaying lumber 
industry, form the economic mainstay of the population. 
Another rural industrial section takes in three parishes in 
eastern Louisiana, two counties in southern Mississippi 
and one in western Alabama. The inhabitants of this 
area make their living in the local sawmills and in food 
industries built around the fishing resources of the nearby 
Gulf of Mexico. Louisiana has a low standard of living, 
and relatively little of what it produces is consumed within 
the state. The products of its farms and fisheries, notably 
raw sugar, rice, strawberries and sea food; its raw mate- 
rials, cotton, lumber, furs, crude oil and so forth, must 
be exported from the state in order that the necessary 
supplies of manufactured goods, including much food, 
can be brought in from outside. The stability of its spe- 
cialized culture and of its limited manufacturing indus- 
tries is governed by a demand for its products which 
originates largely outside its own borders. Moreover, the 
Celie: of its cotton growing industry and the economic 
well-being of its cotton planters and sharecroppers is 
affected by increasingly severe competition from foreign 
countries. Only the federal government’s system of quotas 
on domestic sugar cane and sugar beet production main- 
tains a precarious balance between the output of Louisiana 
raw sugar and the demand originating within the United 
States. Nothing Louisiana’s government can possibly do 
by way of legislation can effectively reach the causal 
agents of economic instability that almost wholly reside 
outside the state. “Glass walls” the state boundaries are, 
but apparently possessing the magic quality of becoming 
opaque when one stands at the center of state govern- 
mental authority and tries to see the train of causes con- 
necting local employment instability and the causal forces 
outside. 

The unreality of state lines for defining economic prob- 
lems will be demonstrated more clearly in 1938 after 
the system of separate state funds for unemployment 
compensation has been in operation for awhile. Although 
it was hoped by many who supported the present plan 
that experimentation by states would be encouraged, in 
fact general uniformity has resulted, at least so far as the 
rate of contributions by employers is concerned. In all 
of the thirty-five states (and the District of Columbia) the 
rate is approximately that indicated in the federal Social 
Security Act: 1 percent for 1936, 2 percent for 1937 and 
3 percent for 1938 and thereafter. In ten of these states, 
the funds out of which benefits will be paid beginning 
in 1938 will be somewhat larger because of a tax of 
approximately 1.5 percent (Continued on page 240) 
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Howard Cook is rolling up a backlog of acquaintance 
with people and industries in the United States and with 
the technique of true fresco painting that should give 
us many excellent murals. He was offered the oppor- 
tunity to make his first fresco in Mexico during a 
Guggenheim fellowship year. Recognition came to him 
at home when the short-lived Public Works of Art 
Project in 1934 set him at making panels of local scenes 
for the courthouse at Springfield, Mass. He has recently 
finished a large panel of workmen in Pittsburgh indus- 
tries—coal, iron and steel—for the federal courthouse 
in that city, under the Treasury Art Project. Between 
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DRAWINGS BY HOWARD COOK 


these two assignments, Mr. Cook spent a second fruitful 
Guggenheim year in the southern states. 

The drawings reproduced on this page and the three 
pages that follow are among hundreds of studies, some in 
color, made in Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Alabama and Texas: white renters, Negroes, moun- 
taineers, poor whites, cattle-men. Though the artist has 
concentrated on accurate characterization, the face of 
each individual tells something of his background. Who 
needs more to know that the grim man above has lost out 
on farm after farm? The vigorous, large-scale drawings 


are notes for murals that this country should have. 


CHURNING 


(Spruce Pine, North Carolina) 


(Virginia) 


NEGRO BOY 


VAQUERO (Texas) 


The Rise of the Democratic Idea 
in the United States 


by CHARLES A. BEARD 


Had the founders foreseen modern industrialism they could not have devised 


a more flexible scheme of government to cope with it. The first of the 


Bronson Cutting Lectures at the National Capital 


AccoRDING TO A REPORT IN THE New York TIMES, ON 
February 2, 1937, Mussolini, the Italian dictator, shouted 
at Anne O’Hare McCormick, a representative of that 
newspaper: “You make me impatient when you talk of 
democracy... . I tell you democracy is only a mask for 
capitalism, which clings desperately to the outmoded 
forms that allowed it free play.” If this were a passing 
remark by the temperamental ruler of Italy, whose writ- 
ings and sayings are strewn with confusions and contra- 
dictions, it would scarcely be worth a moment’s notice. 
But the view he expressed has often been set forth by 
other observers of contemporary affairs—observers more 
thoughtful, more consistent, more informed. With the 
copious literature of the season before us, citations would 
be superfluous. 

Is it true that democracy is only a mask for capitalism, 
that it contains no humane values forever defensible in 
themselves, that it offers no methods for the solution of 
grave problems of state and for the continuous adjust- 
ments so necessary for social living? Surely no other 
question is more fundamental, more worthy of our con- 
sideration. It is not academic. Our lives and welfare hang 
upon the answer to this question and upon our willing- 
ness to defend and develop democratic institutions by 
every sacrifice of fortune and comfort that may be 
required. 

The true answer to this question is not to be found in 
the fogs of metaphysical and dialectic debate. It lies 
written in the history of the centuries and in the plain 
experience of the hour. Whoever runs and reads may 
find it in the papers and documents that record the past 
and in the practices of legislatures, executives, and courts 
now open to general observation. 

Is democracy merely a mask for capitalism? Is it true 
that capitalists originally conceived the idea of democracy 
in western civilization, that they put it forward in Amer- 
ica, that they championed it, fought for it, and embodied 
it in constitutions and institutions—all for the purpose of 
providing a mask for their system? If it is true, then the 
records of history should disclose the supporting facts. 
What do the records reveal? 

At the outset two preliminary definitions are neces- 
sary, unless we are to grope in the dark. If by capitalism 
is meant the mere private ownership of land and other 
instruments of production, then capitalism is far older 
than anything that may be correctly called democracy and 
has existed under many forms of government. But cap- 
italism is not to be identified with private property as 
such; nor is it one and the same thing in all times and 
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places. It is only to be identified with the use of property 
for the prime purpose of making profits out of it, as 
distinguished from its use for the prime purpose of secur- 
ing a livelihood. Moreover, capitalism is a matter of origins, 
growth, degree, and change. Certainly in the middle ages 
the great majority of the people and the major part of 
the instruments of production were employed primarily in 
the production of commodities for use, not for the profit 
of the owners in any exact sense of the term profit. 

It was only during three centuries of change that the 
production of wealth for profit became what may be 
called a major concern of economy in western nations. 
The degree of that concern varied from nation to nation. 
If we take 1850 as an arbitrary date we may say that the 
degree was higher in England than in Germany or Italy 
or France. It was about this time that the value of manu- 
facturing enterprises, railways, ships, and urban property 
generally in the United States rose above the value of the 
land and capital employed in agriculture where produc- 
tion was extensively carried on for domestic use. It is fairly 
accurate to say that the general triumph of capitalism in 
western civilization came in the closing decades of the 
nineteenth century. In human matters the exactness 
of mathematics and physics cannot be attained, but 
the weight of historical evidence supports this broad 
conclusion. If an arbitrary date must be chosen we may 
venture the judgment that capitalism did not become the 
dominant mode of production in the United States 
until after 1865, the year that marked the downfall of 
the planting class. 


Now LET Us DEFINE DEMOCRACY PROVISIONALLY AS A 
government resting on a popular base and controlled di- 
rectly or indirectly by all adults without distinction of 
property. Certainly that is a justifiable definition of democ- 
racy in the political sense of the term even though the 
social implications of democracy are as broad as life. 

Here too we find matters of growth and degree. The 
steps by which this system of government was approxi- 
mated may be traced in the records of history as posi- 
tively as the story of the earth in the findings of geology. 

Leaving antiquity and the middle ages out of account, 
for lack of time, we may open the record of democracy 
in England in the seventeenth century. There were rum- 
blings and grumblings long before that period, but it is 
in the seventeenth century that we encounter on a large 
scale systematic demands for “natural rights” and for the 
right of all men to share in government. Were these de- 
mands put forward, approved, or fought for by the 


property owners and incipient capitalists of that cen- 
tury? The record is plain. They were not. These demands 
were advanced by obscure, humble persons called “level- 
lers’ who were thoroughly despised by the possessing 
classes of the time. The system of political democracy 
was attained in England by repeated struggles extending 
over three centuries, culminating in the suffrage acts of 
our own day. In these struggles we do not find either 
capitalists or landlords as a class looking with favor on 
universal suffrage. They were ready to demand the ballot 
for themselves, but their philanthropy was limited. In- 
dividual capitalists and landlords, sometimes for the pur- 
pose of partisan triumph, aided in the movement. But 
to say that the capitalist owners of property gave the vote 
to the propertyless for the 
sake of protecting property 


the propertyless majority for the sake of protecting 
their property, providing a mask for capitalism. Common 
sense logic makes the idea preposterous, while the facts 
of history demonstrate its falsity. The rise of capitalism 
coincided roughly with the rise of democracy in some 


_ respects; but capitalism did not originate the democratic 


idea, deliberately promote the realization of the idea, 
or welcome its triumph. All through the long struggle 
for democracy, spokesmen of great wealth warned mem- 
bers of their class that democracy was incompatible 
with the prevailing concentration of property. If outstand- 
ing examples need be cited, Lord Macaulay and Daniel 
Webster may be chosen to illustrate the proposition. 
No, the rise of democracy represented a movement of 
humane forces deeper than 
capitalism, deeper than the 


—as a mask for capitalism 
—is to falsify the facts of 
English history. 

The generalization also 
applies to American his- 
tory. The property owners 
who voted under the Brit- 
ish system in colonial 
times did not give the bal- 
lot to the propertyless 
when they threw off the 
British yoke in 1776. On 
the contrary the first state 
constitutions adopted after 
the revolution began, kept 
generally property qualifi- 
cations on voting and of- 
fice-holding, for the clear 
purpose of keeping gov- 
ernment in the hands of 
property. It was only 
through innumerable local 
struggles that the suffrage 
was widened to include 
substantially all adult white 
males. That state of affairs 
was practically, but not 
completely, achieved by 
1835, years before the 
triumph of capitalism in 
the United States. 

And who led in these 
struggles to democratize 
our American government? 
Did capitalists as a class 


BRONSON CUTTING 


“IN EVERY AGE THERE HAVE BEEN MEN OF WEALTH 
and talents who have devoted their energies mainly 
to increasing their fortunes and promoting their in- 
terests. These may be called private men. Bronson 
Cutting did not choose this way of life. In every age 
there have also been men of wealth and talents who 
have dedicated themselves mainly to the general 
good, to the welfare of the body politic. These may 
be called public men. With the world of ease and 
evasion before him, Bronson Cutting chose to assume 
the burdens of public service in the interests of the 
great democracy in which his lot was cast. It seems 
fitting, therefore, that an opening lecture on the foun- 
dation established in his memory should be devoted 
to a consideration of democracy, its meaning and 
prospects. Indeed long before his untimely death, 
Mr. Cutting saw the principles of democracy rudely 
challenged at home and abroad, and on more than 
one occasion, while serving the Senate of the United 
States, he valiantly combatted efforts to restrict that 
freedom of thought, press, and speech which is the 
very life and hope of democratic institutions. This 
fact lends the weight of his authority to the selection 
of such a theme.” 


Dr. Beard’s lecture, from which the above para- 
graph and this article were drawn, was the first of a 
series by noted liberals—a unqiue form of living 
memorial suggested by a friend of the late Bronson 
Cutting and endowed by the senator's mother. With 
two halls filled and the speakers doing a double turn, 
Senators Norris and La Follette and Mayor La Guar- 
dia took part at the opening early in March. 


accumulation of profits. 
Yet the idea of democracy 
has never been entirely 
disassociated from the 
forms and distribution of 
wealth. Thomas Jefferson 
did not choose the label 
“democrat” for himself or 
the party he founded, but 
he may be called, with 
some justification, the 
leading promoter of the 
democratic idea in the 
early days of the American 
republic. And Jefferson 
associated popular govern- 
ment with a wide distribu- 
tion of property. He be- 
lieved that the true basis 
of such a government was 
an agricultural population, 
composed of freeholders 
and their families—not 
capitalists, but tillers of the 
soil who looked to the 
labor of their own hands— 
not to profits—for their 
sustenance, and thus pos- 
sessed liberty and inde- 
pendence necessary for pop- 
ular government. Jefferson 
thought that the safety of 
the republic was assured 
as long as there was an 
abundance of land for oc- 


originate them, approve them, and carry them to triumph, 
all for the purpose of providing a mask for capi- 
talism? Here too the records of American history are 
clear. In the main the movement for democracy in Amer- 
ica received its impetus from mechanics, industrial work- 
ers and farmers, who can scarcely be called capitalists by 
any stretch of the imagination. Leaders in this suffrage 
battle, men and women alike, derived some aid and com- 
fort from individuals who may be called capitalists, but 
the establishment of democracy in the United States was 
not the work of capitalists. 

Apart from the cold historical facts, a glance at the 
theory makes it absurd on its face. Property owners and 
capitalists, it maintains, turned the government over to 
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cupation, and that when Americans were piled upon one 
another in cities, as in Europe, they would start to eating 
one another up, as in Europe. This is what President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt must have meant when he quoted 
the old saying that necessitous men are not freemen. 

So today American democracy, in seeking to preserve 
its institutions, does not offer itself as a mere foil or 
mask for capitalism and the poverty and degradation that 
have accompanied its triumph. It is not true that democ- 
racy originated or is identical with the creed and practice 
of laissez-faire which capitalism and its professors have 
sought to impose upon the people as public policy. Raw 
and unregulated capitalism was far advanced before the 
mass of the people were allowed to vote in Great Britain 
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and the United States. Adam Smith, Ricardo, Nassau Se- 
nior, and Herbert Spencer had elaborated the doctrine of 
capitalist anarchy plus the police constable for labor before 
democracy was well launched upon its career; and the 
impetus to social legislation mitigating the evils of capi- 
talism and subjecting it to conceptions of common wel- 
fare came from the same sources as the impetus to democ- 
racy—from leaders. in the democratic movement. If capi- 
talism has succeeded in delaying and beating off such legis- 
lation, it has been generally against the forces of democ- 
racy, not with the sanction of its thought and policy. 

At this very hour in the United States it is the spokes- 
men of democracy, not the spokesmen of capitalism, who 
inquire into the present concentration of wealth, demand 
security for all, enact social legislation, seek to prevent 
additional concentration of capitalist power, and strive to 
effect a more equitable distribution of wealth. To be sure, 
enlightened capitalists recognize the justice and necessity 
of such demands, but the center of gravity of capitalism is 
not on the side of this emphasis in contemporary democ- 
racy. It is democracy that now tears the mask of economic 
theory and legal fiction from the face of historic capi- 
talism and proposes to state the terms on which it may 
continue to exist and operate. The resolve of democracy 
to do this is largely responsible for the tensions of the time, 
for the criticism of democracy in respectable circles, and 
for the demand that fascist dictatorship be substituted. 


No LESs SIGNIFICANT FOR HUMANITY THAN THE DEMOCRATIC 
ideal and its economic aspects is the method which 
democracy offers for making the political and economic 
adjustments required by change in the production of 
wealth, the advance of knowledge, and the eternal urge 
of the human spirit. Democracy proclaims that these 
changes are to be effected by the processes of inquiry, 
discussion, deliberation, popular decision, and continuous 
appraisals of results. It offers a way of enlightenment and 
peace under rules of law, and thus stands in eternal con- 
tradiction to government created by force, maintained by 
force, and unchangeable save by force. It asserts for the 
human mind freedom of inquiry, without which knowl- 
edge cannot be advanced. It upholds freedom of the 
press and communications, without which intelligence is 
crippled and discussion is a sham and a farce. It throws 
about the individual the protection of civil tribunals. It 
allows no leader hoisted into power by sheer force to im- 
prison or shoot down citizens without trial, without a 
hearing, without the right to have the truth sifted by 
witnesses and judicial scrutiny. Its law and custom are yet 
far from perfect; in practice ignorance and bigotry pervert 
their purpose; and their principles are often violated. 
Yet with all the shortcomings, delays, and confusions duly 
admitted, the ideals and achievements of these institutions 
stand in flat and eternal contrast to the institutions and 
practices of governments founded on sheer force. 

The very substance of all discussion under this head 
turns upon the relation of government to change. Cer- 
tainly the very essence of history is change. Men and 
women die. New generations arise. The sickle of time 
cuts down dictators as well as their victims. Ideas appear 
and exfoliate. Material and spiritual interests alter. Old 
values are discarded. New values are created and cher- 
ished. Neither Hitler nor Mussolini nor Stalin is im- 
mortal. No government is fireproof against change. If 
confirmation be sought, look at the wrecks of states, 
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empires, kingdoms, principalities, dictatorships scattered 
along the path of more than seventy centuries. Those 
that do not bend, adjust, or adapt, surely perish. Even 
despotisms are tempered by assassinations. 

All despotisms, under whatever name they masquerade, 
are efforts to freeze history, to stop change, to solidify 
the human spirit. There is only one way by which a 
despotism can be altered; that is, by revolution, by the 
kind of violence employed in its establishment. Such 
government may last many years. Cromwell created 
one; it passed. Napoleon I established one; it passed. 
Napoleon III established one; it passed. Diaz established 
one; it lasted longer than Napoleon I’s; but it too passed. 
It may be that none of us assembled here will live to see 
the passing of the new dictators now preening themselves 
for their brief period on the earthly stage. But history is 
merciless. The more they strut, the more they proclaim 
the eternity of their systems, the more certain we may be 
of their decay and doom. If there is not a Brutus for every 
Caesar, there is an old man lying in wait for him. 

The institutions of democracy, on the other hand, pro- 
vide for change and depend not upon the life of any per- 
son or self-constituted group of persons. They do not 
form a closed system of economy or culture. They are 
devised to cope with the rise, flow, and alteration of so- 
cial and economic systems, with the creation, modifica- 
tion, and adaptation of systems. They rest upon human 
ideals, interests and judgments more eternal than systems. 
They do not deny the role of leadership in history; nor 
prevent masses of people from rallying around leaders. 
Indeed they are designed to facilitate this process through 
discussion, deliberation and matured decisions. 


ALL THIS THE FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC 
understood. They were familiar with the history of des- 
potism in the Old World. Between 1780 and 1787 hun- 
dreds of Americans believed a republic impossible and 
popular government of any kind a chimera. In 1782 a 
colonel in the American army wrote to General George 
Washington: “The war must have shown to all, but to 
the military in particular, the weakness of republics.” 
He then proposed that an immense territory be set 
apart as a distinct state to be governed under such a 
mode as the military men who moved to it might decide 
upon. In reply to this letter, Washington wrote a sting- 
ing rebuke which will forever stand among the landmarks 
in the history of American institutions. 

No, the founders of popular government in the United 
States and the leaders among the men and women who 
have sought to extend democracy in every direction have 
not been ignorant of history, of the nature and fate of 
despotism and dictatorships. Nor have they been unaware 
of the difficulties, risks, and perils of self-government. 
After independence was declared the way was opened for 
a military dictatorship and there were many who would 
have walked therein; but that choice was deliberately re- 
jected and the other course was deliberately taken. With 
these traditions and these instructions imbedded in the 
very substance of their civilization, Americans may be 
pardoned for refusing to accept at face value the old 
maxims of new upstarts and for renewing their de- 
termination to preserve the democratic processes of gov- 
ernment. In so doing they need not undertake to give 
Europe or the Orient any gratuitous lessons, save 1nso- 
far as tending their own garden may seem instructive. 
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Dykstra of Cincinnati 


PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR IN ACTION 


In CrNcINNATI IF THE GARBAGE TRUCK DOESN’T COME 
around on time it is not unusual for a housewife to 
telephone to Clarence A. Dykstra, the city manager— 
just named to head the University of Wisconsin—and 
get Dykstra himself on the wire. He is not a politician, 
with an open door. But a city manager doesn’t have to 
turn a city hall into an icebox in the name of efficiency. 
Every Cincinnatian who comes to Dykstra with some- 
thing to say is sure to reach a sympathetic ear, if not his, 
then some one’s not far down the line. If a complaint 
seems unjustified, he can usually break it down with 
facts. But sometimes he dispels it with sheer personal 
charm. Once, for instance, when an old lady was leaving 
his office still dissatisfied as far as a grievance was con- 
cerned, Dykstra said to her, “Mrs. , you remind 
me so much of my mother.” Overcome by this filial com- 
pliment, she reached up, and patted Dykstra’s cheek. 

Most Cincinnatians are a little bit spoiled by the charter 
government that they fought so hard to get after years 
of political misgovernment. They pay less and get more 
for their tax money than residents of any other city of 
comparable size in the country. The small council elected 
by proportional representation chooses one of its number 
as mayor and appoints a city manager. When the council 
selected Dykstra it was a ticklish choice, for the first city 
manager of Cincinnati had been Colonel C. O. Sherrill, 
who had served for more than four years from the date 
the city’s modern charter went into effect on New Year’s 
Day 1926. Formerly director of public buildings and pub- 
lic parks in Washington, D. C., Sherrill had come to a 
city which in many respects was not unlike a wrecked 
area in a war zone. There were holes everywhere in the 
pavements, public buildings were falling for lack of 
repairs. Under Sherrill the streets were rebuilt, new 
thoroughfares were opened. The ancient workhouse was 
rehabilitated, the general hospital reopened its doors. 
The city acquired an airport. Then, the engineer’s job 
finally accomplished, he left the public service. 

A wrong choice for his successor could have plunged 
Cincinnati’s charter government right back to a scratch 
start. When the councilmen picked Dykstra, then efh- 
ciency man for Los Angeles, doubling as a college pro- 
fessor, the Cincinnati Post said: “For Dykstra’s hands 
there is new work. It has to do with social problems, 
with slums, with prison reform, with race relations, with 
police methods, with public recreation, with all those 
matters that concern the welfare of the largest number.” 

It was a conception of government which exactly met 
Dykstra’s views. “We live in communities,” he said, 
“and a community is the sum of our lives. This is an 
age of cities, of ever expanding growth and multiplica- 
tion of functions. The proper carrying out of these func- 
tions with the least possible expense, with the most efh- 
cient personnel and the most appropriate appliances is 
the task of municipal statesmanship.” 

In this expansion and improvement of services, it 
would not have been surprising had the tax rate shot sky 
high. But, instead, from 1930 on the rate in Cincinnati 
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has been the lowest in the country for cities between 
300,000 and 500,000 population—with the sole exception 
of Washington, D. C., which has a unique kind of gov- 
ernment and cannot be compared with other cities. The 
total tax rate for city, school, county and state purposes, 
adjusted to show the actual amount of taxes per $1000 
of full value reads like this, beginning with the year 
1930: $21.60; $19.89; $20.70; $21.96; $18.22; $14.33; and 
$16.10. The lowest rate in Mayor Hague’s Jersey City in 
the years 1932-1936 was $37.39 a thousand. Last year it 
was $45.81. That is, during these years the tax burden 
in Cincinnati was only half and in some years only a 
third of that in Jersey City. 

The city manager, of course, did not accomplish this 
businesslike result single-handed; he was the executive — 
hired to carry out the council’s ideas and ideals. But his 
tall, six-foot-three figure, his ready smile, became part of 
the civic landscape everywhere, as if municipal magic 
was done with mirrors. Will Reeves, director of recre- 
ation when Dykstra came to Cincinnati, who often was 
among the first arrivals at the scene of a conflagration, 
complained soon after Dykstra came, “I don’t get the 
kick out of going to a fire anymore. Dykstra is always 
there ahead of the engines.” 


YET THIS UBIQUITOUS HUMAN DYNAMO REALLY IS HUMAN. 
He cancelled the order forbidding workhouse prisoners 
from seeing a daily paper. He enforced civil liberties— 
telling the police that they were to serve the people, not 
master them. He lifted a ban on radical meetings on the 
Market grounds. When the Communists objected to 
having the police present, they were withdrawn. But 
then, when some of their opponents tried to break up 
their assembly, the Communists asked Dykstra for police 
protection for their next meeting and got it. 

The police of Cincinnati have a cordial respect for the 
city manager government. Once Dykstra called a patrol- 
man on the carpet for being intoxicated while on duty. 
Expecting instant dismissal, the frightened policeman 
hardly credited the news that he would be given another 
chance, and the quiet, friendly suggestion of the city 
manager, “Don’t you think you can confine your drink- 
ing to after-hours or your day off?” He stayed on the 
wagon after that. Dykstra brushes aside ceremonious 
courtesies from the force. When he arrived in Cincinnati 
to take his job he was met at the station by a police auto. 
As he stepped into the car the driver saluted smartly. 
“Oh, cut it out,” said Dykstra, and he has not been sa- 
luted since. 

This informal air of being a neighbor conceals a lot 
of hard executive work. However, the city manager 
knows how to delegate authority, so that, in the manner ~ 
of a modern business executive, he can be free of frus- 
trating details. The present administrative code gives — 
him immediate contact with only four directors instead * 
of some twenty individuals with whom he formerly 
had to keep in touch. Recently he told an audience that * 
never in his years of service had he been asked to make + 
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a political appointment. “ 
In Cincinnati the man at 
the top of the examination 
list gets the job, and does the 
job. Zoning ordinances, the 


waterworks, waste collection, 

the accounting and billing system, 9 =" 
all reflect scientific management. ‘O eral 
Joint purchasing includes everything > 
bought for Hamilton County, the mu-  “& - ag 


nicipal university and the library. Cin- 
cinnati is the only place in the country 
where this common sense and highly eco- 
nomical system is in operation—a central 
purchasing office doing the buying for city, 
county, schools and library. Such a course must 
depend upon continuous planning, based on 
factual data and research. 

When the federal government was ready to coop- 
erate with municipalities on the relief problem, Cincin- 
nati was prepared. Research had been done, projects were 
ready to spring into action. While other cities were still 
preparing plans, Cincinnati embarked on a civil works 
program that put more than 20,000 of its unemployed to 
work and gave the city more than a million dollars a 
month in new purchasing power. Bridges, buildings, 
sewers and streets were built. The number of commu- 
nity centers more than doubled. The citizen got two 
splendid golf courses on which he can rent clubs for 
fifteen cents. For seventy-five cents including carfare he 
can have a whole day’s recreation on a municipal golf 
course. 

Yet, during years of depression when many cities were 
defaulting, Cincinnati did not borrow a penny from the 
banks, and issued no deficiency bonds; all current bills 
and payrolls were met with cash. Since early in 1931 the 
city’s gross general bonded debt has been reduced. 

A thrifty housewife with pocket money for bargains, 
Cincinnati was not pinched like most cities by hard 
times. Take, for example, the zoo. With unemployed 


' families needing bread it was understandable that in 


most places the eye searching the budget for possible 
economies should light accusingly on the lion that was 
eating sixteen pounds of meat a day on the town. Not to 
speak of the elephant that casually could swallow two 
hundred pounds of hay, a half bushel of carrots, beets 
and potatoes and still have room for more. As a result, 
in some cities animals were going for a song and you 
could take your lion home with thanks. But Cincinnati 
was different. The city bought a zoo in 1932, taking it 
off the hands of private owners. Dykstra started right 
away to fix it up—to build an African veldt and rocky 
caves surrounded by a moat so the lions, tigers and bears 
could gaze at their admirers without the interference 
of bars. More than 600,000 visitors annually in the midst 
of the depression forgot their troubles for a while, watch- 
ing monkeyshines in the now celebrated Cincinnati zoo. 

If accused of being a bit on the so-called brain trust 
side, Dykstra has to plead guilty—after all, he was a col- 
lege professor and now goes back to the campus. As city 
manager he has often been didactic, always ready to ex- 
plain the public business. His annual report to the 
council issued a few days after the first of the year (pos- 
sible only in a city which has daily bookkeeping) and 
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the city’s report which 
contains a longer account 
of the city’s services and 


ity. In an annual appraisal of 
municipal reports conducted by 
the National Municipal League, 
only seventy-four city governments 
in the country today are preparing 
for citizens reports of the city’s busi- 
ness that they can understand, and Cin- 
cinnati is always at or near the top. 
At the council meeting every Wednesday 
Dykstra is usually the last arrival—not late but 
just under the line. He slips into place, smiles, 
studies his notes, apparently oblivious to all that 
is going on. When his turn comes to speak he 
seems to release the whole of his tremendous force 
of energy at once. For the audience of citizens there 
is always dramatic reassurance in the impact of his first 
words. His sentences are terse, direct; his speech deliber- 
ate; his voice resonant. He never makes use of a humorous 
anecdote. Much to be said, little time in which to say it, no 
time to be wasted. But he is a good listener. His knack of 
guiding conversation so that time is not wasted often 
brings him out on top of an argument. Irate men have 
gone to the city hall to beat him up and emerged smiling, 
only to reflect in puzzled fashion that what they got was 
what Dykstra wanted and that somehow or other they 
had refashioned their own demands. 

Why, it is sometimes asked, does a city with a manager 
need a mayor at all? The mayor is the most important 
man on the policy-forming council—comparable to the 
chairman of the board of a corporation in his relation to 
the executives who carry out decisions. Too, he does the 
ceremonial honors, speaks for the city, welcomes distin- 
guished visitors. He can speak with authority on the mu- 
nicipality’s plans and policies. The line between city man- 
ager and mayor is sharply defined. Murray Seasongood, 
distinguished Cincinnatian who was in the vanguard of 
the fight for charter government, and the first to serve as 
mayor under it, believed that the city manager should re- 
fuse to pinch-hit for the mayor at any public function. The 
question has probably never been discussed between May- 
or Wilson and City Manager Dykstra. The mayor, an ex- 
cellent speaker, handles the city honors, and his position 
as spokesman for the council, admirably. But there is left 
over, and within the manager's province, those speeches 
to citizen groups explaining to them the conduct of the 
city’s business. 


1935. \ finances, are models of clar- 


THERE Is SOMETHING ADAMANTLY Durcu asouT DyxstRa’s 
crisp, factual statements that Cincinnatians like. Sipka 
Dykstra, his grandfather, and his grandmother, Anne 
Doedema, emigrated to this country from Holland where 
Dykstra is a distinguished name. (The present poet laure- 
ate of Holland bears it.) The name means dweller at the 
dike. That little boy who discovered a trickle in the dike, 
bravely stopped it with his finger through the long night 
and thus saved Holland, family tradition has it, was an 
ancestor. 

Sipka’s son Lawrence, after an excellent college educa- 
tion, became a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and during a period of more than fifty years served in 
many pastorates in New York, Illinois, Michigan and 
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Iowa. He and his wife, Margaret Barr, were the parents 
of six children. Clarence Addison, second eldest, was born 
on February 25, 1883, when his father’s pastorate hap- 
pened to be in Cleveland. 

He was educated in the public schools of Chicago and 
graduated from the University of Iowa, became a fellow 
in history and assistant in political science in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Then a teaching job in Florida; back 
to Ohio where he taught history and government at 
Ohio State. Next to Kansas University, where eventually 
he became head of the political science department and 
drafted the first city manager law passed in Kansas. 

His first real experience in governmental affairs came as 
executive secretary of the old Cleveland Civic League. 
Later, as secretary of the militant City Club in Chicago, 
he stayed in that city eighteen months, then went to Los 
Angeles where he became secretary to its City Club. The 
mayor appointed him Commissioner of Water and Power. 
As a commissioner he was a member of the board which 
built the $300 million aqueduct that brings water into 
Los Angeles from a distance of 270 miles and which con- 
structed hydroelectric plants to supply power to the facto- 
ries of the city. An enthusiastic Californian, with a 
tremendous capacity for getting things done, at the ex- 
piration of his term he was named director of 
personnel and efficiency of the Department of Water and 
Power, a position for which he qualified in a competitive 
civil service examination. 

There, a part time school that he started for the per- 
sonnel of the department, was one of the first examples 
of that important feature today known as “in-service 
training.” He arranged his own work so that he had time 
to give courses in political economy at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. It was at this stage that he 
was asked in 1930 to come to Cincinnati. 


Ir WAS INEVITABLE THAT THE ACADEMIC WORLD SHOULD KEEP 
its eye on this professor of public administration who has 
practiced what he taught. When the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin offered him its presidency in mid- 
March of this year, they recognized, however, not only 
his administrative ability, but his philosophical grasp of 
American life. The scholar in action, he does not typify 
the leisurely reflection of campus life. The American syn- 
thesis could scarcely be better illustrated than in the career 
of a college professor winging his way to distant class- 
rooms in airplanes, as Dykstra has done in the past; then 
taking hold of Cincinnati’s government to show that 
democracy is not a theory but downright reality. It has 
always been a truism in government that a man who was 
an able executive elsewhere could take hold of a knotty 
government job and perform it. But that process works 
both ways. Public problems are eternally the same—to 
achieve the finest human result that the total of human 
experience can contribute. Cincinnati, realizing that the 
driving force of men of ability is to achieve financial com- 
petence as well as civic ideals, has paid Dykstra a salary 
of $25,000 a year. It is reported that the University of Wis- 
consin will pay considerably less. But salary never has been 
a gauge of Dykstra’s industriousness, 

Schooled to the strenuous life, Dykstra has put into his 
Cincinnati job all his energy and time. Once an athlete— 
in college days he played basketball, was a broad jumper, 
went out for track and played a good game of tennis— 
he no longer takes time even for golf, for years his favo- 
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rite sport. He sings and plays the piano, and he and Mrs. 
Dykstra miss few of the concerts and operas that are 
presented in Cincinnati. Mrs. Dykstra has made for her- 
self a place in the civic life of the city and state quite 
apart from her position as wife of the city manager. She 
was dean of women of the Riverside School in Califor- 
nia when Dykstra met and married her. She has been 
chairman of the city League of Women Voters and now 
is state chairman for the Ohio League. 

After a strenuous day, the tireless city manager some- 
times sits up late reading economics, history, biography, 
political science, magazines of opinion. Once in a blue 
moon he reads a detective story. But he prefers good con- 
versation to most other entertainment. His close friends 
call him “Dyke.” Dyke was a curiously appropriate name 
this winter when the angry waters of the Ohio were 
rising three and four feet a day toward an all-time high 
of 79.99 feet. When Governor Davey rode down from 
the capital in his Packard to survey the situation, the 
calmness of Cincinnati’s citizens in the face of the city’s 
worst flood in history seemed almost to annoy him. Es- 
pecially did he express the hope that the city officials 
would not delay in declaring martial law. His parting 
words were, “I’m afraid you’re waiting too long.” 

“Martial law!” exploded one man in a corner drug 
store. “They'll never declare martial law here. Not in 
Cincinnati!” 

A provision of the Cincinnati charter gives the mayor, 
with the consent of council, authority in time of public 
danger or emergency to “take command of the police, 
maintain order and enforce the law.” City Manager 
Dykstra moved his headquarters to the public safety de- 
partment in the city hall. A government with centralized 
responsibility, with well trained and experienced em- 
ployes and coordination in every day practice maintained 
public services and met the relief emergency by simply 
stepping up its stride. 


On the day of the high water peak the Cincinnati — 


Times-Star noted that City Manager Dykstra had been 
vested with powers like those given in time of peril to 
Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus whose name is borne by 
the city. The editorial added, “It took the Old Roman 
sixteen days to mop up. Perhaps his local successor can 
cut that period in two.” Eight days after the high water 
peak it was announced that shops and factories could 
open again; city water was flowing through the mains, 
electric power was working back to normal. 

Thus, in emergency as well as in workaday times, 
the largest city manager city in the United States sets 
an example of what to Dykstra is “the highest form of 
art”’—public administration. Looking at their tax bills 
and their services, citizens in other cities are urging the 
adoption of manager government. Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago may in the not too distant future fol- 
low Cincinnati’s lead, if their states pass the necessary 
legislation. In Philadelphia the mayor himself is one of 
the strongest advocates for supplanting the present city 
government with a city manager form. New York City, 
too, may one day be seeking a city manager of experience 
and ability. A provision of the new city charter adopted 
last fall enables the people by petition to put the matter 
of changing the present government to the city manager 
form on the ballot at any general election. 

Cincinnati and Clarence Dykstra have demonstrated 
that if cities want good government they can have it. 
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Farewell to Bohemia 


by EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


What have the federal art projects meant to American artists, actors, 


writers and musicians? And, particularly, what have they meant to 


American communities? 


IN EACH RESPECTIVE NATION THE BOHEMIA OF ARTISTS HAS A 
name—The Left Bank, Soho, Greenwich Village—but in 
reality these are not places; the names are mere localisms. 
Bohemia is primarily a mechanism of escape designed to 
liberate artists from the controls of a competitive system 


- which are oblivious, if not antagonistic, to esthetic values. 


To live in Bohemia is to issue a declaration of indepen- 
dence from a crass society and at the same time to indi- 
cate contempt for its standards. 

But like all artificial escapes, the Bohemias of the world 
have failed. In spite of glorification of the artist’s garret 
and the romantic fiction which associated creativeness with 
poverty, artists turn out to be organisms needing requisites 
to life which may be had only in exchange for money. 
And so it comes about that the artist who remains an 
artist is obliged to compromise with the society from 
which he thought he had fled; or else become associated 
with a small maverick group and devote his art to the 
purposes of complaint and protestation. In either case in 
exchange for temporary security or for a doubtful liberty 
in the sphere of personal conduct, the artist sacrifices his 
natural audience; and allows himself to be detached from 
the only soil which can permanently nourish true art, 
namely the people. 

The exciting thing is that the American version of this 
story can begin to be told in the past tense. 

Broadway, which is the other side of the shield of which 
Bohemia became the counterpart, placed its monetary 
stamp upon the drama. The symbol of American music 
became high priced seats in Carnegie Hall or the Diamond 
Horseshoe. The arts tended to become so “fine” and so 
expensive that their products were stored in museums 
which were slow to open their doors at hours suitable for 
the people who do the work of the world. If contempo- 
rary examples of valid painting and sculpture broke 
through their walls, if there were creative links in the 
speculative sequence of patronage and portraiture, deal- 
ers, museums, orchestras, operas and theaters, these may 
be taken as evidence of the essential strength and charac- 
ter of the esthetic impulse even when it is made subservi- 
ent to a faulty economy. For the most part the artist was 
caught in that chain, dissociated from the life and experi- 
ence of the American folk. In the end the folk developed a 
thorough-going suspicion with respect to both his prod- 
ucts and his purposes, and lent themselves to the exploit- 
ers of commercial vulgarity. 

The great mass of citizens of the United States who 
have not yet seen a great work of American art, who can 
not come to Broadway, who have not yet heard good 
music save as the radio has brought it to their ears, who 
live in ugly houses pushed back from the center of com- 
munities where stand atrocious public buildings and still 
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more atfocious public monuments, who live in country 
homes the walls of which are decorated with shiny litho- 
graphs advertising life insurance or patent medicines, these 
have been the major sufferers whose lives were detached 
from beauty. 

But, something has happened! 

American artists have come out of the alleys of Bohe- 
mia and are now trudging the highways of the American 
continent. They are shaking hands with farmers, work- 
ers, technicians, politicians, teachers; they have seen a 
“slant ray of quick, American light” leading toward new 
vistas; they are painting American “stuff” on the walls of 
American buildings, acting plays before audiences who 
can pay only 50 cents for a theater seat, furnishing music 
to farmers and workers in school buildings paid for out of 
public taxation. 

Visitors from foreign lands who sense what has hap- 
pened seem to apprehend its meaning more accurately 
than those who have participated in it. Thus Ford Mad- 
ox Ford used, perhaps, a superlative when on a recent 
visit he said: “Art in America is being given its chance 
and there has been nothing like it since before the Ref- 
ormation.” 


WHAT, THEN, HAS HAPPENED? STATED IN BALD, STRAIGHTFOR- 
ward and quantitative terms this is the startling and mo- 
mentous event: During the past two years well over 150,- 
000 painters, sculptors, designers, actors, musicians, spectal 
instructors and writers have received salaries from the 
Treasury of the United States Government. Nothing but 
a crisis could have brought this about. The crisis in turn 
may be expressed in simple words: In 1933 American 
artists in increasing numbers applied for unemployment 
relief. The term “unemployment” does not apply pre- 
cisely to artists. Most of them have never been employed 
in a strict sense. Actors and musicians ordinarily work 
under contracts but even under such circumstances there 
exists a wide area of uncertainty and speculation. What- 
ever security actors and musicians have attained may be 
credited to the fact that they operate under the discipline 
of organizations of a trade union type. But, most artists 
have labored on a fee basis, which has meant in the past 
that art was considered a luxury. In the beginning of the 
economic crisis school boards sought ways of economiz- 
ing; they did not hesitate to eliminate first of all courses 
in the arts—an indication that art had not yet found its 
place in our national budget. In the midst of this crisis 
theaters remained closed; concerts were diminished in 
number; the demand for paintings and works of sculp- 
ture dropped sharply. In Greenwich Village artists dis- 
played their wares on the curb. 

In short, the American artists were cast adrift upon the 
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sea of economic uncertainty. Their patrons deserted them. 
Their market collapsed. Hence it came about that many 
of them received assistance under the Civil Works pro- 
gram of the Federal Relief Administration in 1934. In 1935 
when the national administrator, Harry Hopkins, an- 
nounced that President Roosevelt had agreed definitely to 
experiment in supplanting work for other forms of relief 
it was already evident that artists as well as other so-called 
white-collar workers would need to be provided for. Spe- 
cific projects including drama, music, painting and sculp- 
ture, and writing were formulated and became an integral 
part of the government’s program of work under the 
Works Progress Administration. For the first time in our 
history, the various arts had become a responsibility of the 
federal government. In a short time this unique venture 
will have come to the close of a two-year demonstration. 


Wuart Is HERE ATTEMPTED IS, OF COURSE, NOT OF THE NATURE 
of a critical evaluation. The writer is biased; he has been 
involved in this program and what he says should be par- 
tially discounted. Also, he is extremely enthusiastic with 
respect to this new alliance between government and the 
arts: in the first place, he believes that our basic frustra- 
tions are not economic nor technological in nature but 
rather cultural, and hence:he counts heavily upon the arts 
as guides to a new sense of value; in the second place, he 
firmly believes that it is a proper function of government 
to furnish channels within which all the arts of life may 
freely flow. This conception does not seem to conform 
to the notion of government held and projected by most 
legalists. What is here attempted should be regarded as 
prolegomena, an introduction to a more thorough-going 
appraisal which seems definitely called for by reason of 
the significance of the event. 

The principal consequences thus far discernible which 
have resulted from the government’s entrance into the 
sphere of the arts seem to be: 

First: art in general has at last become a topic of public 
discourse. I do not go so far as the English author already 
quoted above when he says, “America is a land for artists” 
but I do say that at last art is becoming democratized and 
if this process continues, America will soon become a 
land in which all the arts will thrive. The moment art is 
seen as a derivative of the people’s environment and their 
experience it ceases to be the possession of the élite: it 
steps down from the atmosphere of rarefied isolation and 
identifies itself with the speech of the folk. 

Second: artists of many varieties have discovered both 
possibility and enjoyableness of collaborating with each 
other. Art is a form of communication and communica- 
tion is many-sided. In some instances the highest form of 
communication results from the inward brooding of the 
artist isolated from external stimuli; at other times art has 
something important to say only because the artist has 
touched life at vital points. But, always true art tends to 
become a shared experience; its direction of flow is out- 
ward. Under government projects artists—painters, design- 
ers, musicians, dancers, writers, actors, sculptors, architects 
—have been obliged to work in concert. 

Third: the various arts have entered the life of the peo- 
ple at two new points, namely in education and in recre- 
ation. Much of the adult education sponsored by the 
Works Progress Administration is already colored by the 
introduction of both elementary and advanced arts and 
crafts. And the government’s recreation program has 
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tended to center about the arts as an appropriate expres- 
sion for the people’s leisure. In this manner a vast new 
audience for professional artists is being created. 

Fourth: the participant, as contrasted with the perform- 
ance, idea in art is gaining ground. Most artists entertain 
the dream that their aspirations will have been completed 
when audiences are induced to come with money in their 
hands to watch them perform. Now thousands of artists 
are beginning to learn that another consummation awaits 
them, namely audiences will also come to participate, not 
merely to watch. 

Fifth: through the government’s program, especially 
through the instrumentality of the Index of American 
Design, we are at last beginning to learn that art has 
always had a natural although concealed home in this 
country. There is an American initiative which has not 
exhausted itself in material striving. It has been hesitant, 
true, and its roots have been well-nigh lost, but they are 
there. The esthetic impulse to create valid design lives in 
the American tradition and one day we shall know it for 
what it really is; at that moment we shall also summon 
the courage to follow it toward a fairer future. 


‘THE ABOVE EFFECTS, ALTHOUGH STATED IN THE MOST GENERAL- 
ized terms, seem to me to be patent and readily observa- 
ble. But there are also deficits and these need not be 
evaded. There was no experience upon which we could 
call for an enterprise of this sort and naturally numerous 
errors have been committed. We learned, for example, 
that many of the best artists managed somehow to re- 
main off the relief rolls and because of the necessary 
strictness of government procedures it was not possible to 
utilize the services of some of them who might have en- 
riched this program. We have also learned that a great 
many individuals who called themselves artists and in- 
sisted upon earning their way as artists had never passed 
through a rigorous testing process and that surprising 
numbers of them were definitely incapable. And the alli- 
ance between art, politics and relief has proved itself to be 
a misalliance. These are, however, remediable. 

To remove the impediments which stand between the 
people and the arts, to make room for a valid expression 
of beauty arising from the people and returning again to 
nourish the people, and to hold forth promise to the youth 
of the future whose talents and inclinations urge them 
toward the arts as occupation—these are the clearly-re- 
vealed tasks of this generation. Stated otherwise the need 
appears to be that of making an honest attempt to give 
art its place within the democratic process. Certainly, this 
is not an appropriate undertaking for private philanthropy. 
To be healthy, the arts must be made integral to democ- 
racy. The responsibility must be shared by those whose 
labors support all other functions of government. But, 
just as art tends to dissociate itself from the people when 
it becomes centralized in metropolitan areas—in Bohemias 
—so it will also suffer if, for example, the federal govern- 
ment should undertake to make art subservient to Wash- 
ington. We do not want a regimented art, nor do we de- 
sire a politicalized art. What the federal government can 
do is to build the channels and to furnish the initial re- 
sources which will permit the growth of a national cul- 
tural movement for which the arts will supply tone and 
depth and quality. Then will arise a new freedom, not 
founded upon insulation, but a truly democratic freedom 
which evolves from relatedness. 
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WPA symphony orchestra 


A mural for Ellis Island 


AR L G'O-E.S: T.O 
MAIN STREET 


Under federal work projects in art, 
music, writing and the drama, men 
and women have been painting 
American stuff on the walls of our 
buildings, giving the public classical 
and popular music free or at low 
prices, compiling a huge illustrated 
Baedeker for the United States, and 
acting plays in theaters, halls, parks 


and institutions. 


At work on sculpture for public buildings 


Eight-year-old Eddie from a boys’ club learns to paint 


Instruction in elementary and advanced arts, crafts and 


music in the neighborhood centers under the projects has 
given employment to teachers of those subjects and pro- 
vided young people and adults with new interests for their 
leisure. 


Grown-ups study the piano on dummy keyboards 
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It does happen in Doremus Jessup’s office on a Broadway stage 


Among the many novelties offered by the Federal Theater was the 
dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’s It Can’t Happen Here. It was 
played in twenty-three cities. Tampa saw a Spanish version; 
Seattle a performance by a company of white and Negro actors, 
the white actors in the roles of authority to emphasize the help- 
lessness of a minority people under a totalitarian state. New York 
and Los Angeles had Yiddish as well as English companies. Three 
hundred thousand people have seen the play. 


Above: Cartoon for a stained glass window 
at West Point on the life of Washington. 


Left: Many nations and races are represented 


in the racial survey group of writers. 


Uncle Sam Takes the Stage 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS NOW IN 
what the trade papers call show busi- 
ness, and in up to its neck. WPA 
Administrator Hopkins, biggest theat- 
rical producer in the world’s history, has 
his smashes and turkeys, same as any 
modest Broadway producer. But Federal 
Theater is not competing with the com- 
mercial theater. It draws’ few patrons 
who could buy a seat costing two dollars 
or more. It is drawing a new audience, 
one which has rarely or never seen a play 
with living actors, which surprisingly 
often assumes that the play offered will 
be a film, and which might otherwise 
have lived its life oblivious of dramatic 
literature. Federal Theater has an audi- 
ence of ten million, as compared with a 
million who were able to see a play two 
years ago. Upon such a base the Ameri- 
can theater may well become more sig- 
nificant, more truly American, than it 
has ever been. 

Some two years ago, Actor’s Equity 
offered to stake unemployed actors to 
their equipment and traveling expenses 
if the government would pay subsistence 
salaries. As the need for work relief 
grew, the idea of taking professional 
theater people from the relief rolls and 
placing them in a planned theater pro- 
gram gained headway. A reasonable ap- 
propriation was provided for scenery, 
costumes, electrical equipment and travel. 
The plan was approved in conference 
with the theatrical trade unions. Hallie 
Flanagan, then director of the Experi- 


mental Theater at Vassar, was appointed 
national director. 

But nobody knew exactly how many 
actors there were and where they could 
be found. Entertainment people had been 
demoralized and scattered by the depres- 
sion, and it took patient digging and per- 
sonal canvass, at first, to round them up. 
But when the word got around, they 
bobbed up from everywhere; from 
domestic service, road building, white 
collar projects, dreary rooming houses. 
Many were names which had once been 
household words. 

The leading ingenue of one of the 
New York Federal Theater companies 
had been working as a waitress in a 
Miami restaurant. The best character 
actress in Seattle came from a job with 
mop and broom. Another leading lady 
had been doing general housework. One 
actress, when she received her first pay 
check—$52 for the fortnight—announced 
that she was “going to get her daughter 
out of hock.” All through the depres- 
sion her daughter had been “checked” 
on a farm with relatives. In Connecticut 
a talented organist had accepted work 
with pick and shovel. His hands were 
in danger of being permanently ruined 
for music when Federal Theater took 
him on to supply much needed inci- 
dental music. In another state, a once 
prosperous vaudeville performer was dig- 
ging ditches on relief. Today he directs 
500 vaudevillians who entertain 20,000 
people weekly. In all, more than 12,000 


Audience in a 25-cent hotel for men sees Sherlock Holmes (marionette version) 


by HIRAM MOTHERWELL 


troupers have been put back into their 
craft. 

One of the most striking things about 
Federal Theater is the high morale of its 
performers. Their skills, long rusted in 
work not suited to them, come back. 
They play to youngsters in crowded city 
districts, to elderly persons in the room- 
ing-house sections, to cripples in govern- 
ment hospitals, to homes for the aged, 
CCC youths and hard-boiled inmates of 
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‘prisons. They do their stuff with all the 
gusto they would give a Broadway audi- 
ence, and invariably the applause is 
tumultuous. 

They rehearse where they can, for all 
but a small percentage of government 
funds must go to salaries. One company 
rehearsed in the safe deposit vault of a 
defunct bank; a Los Angeles troupe 
went over the script in a church, open- 
ing each rehearsal with a prayer—not 
because they were so strongly religious, 
but because a church by-law required it. 


ater 


Basements, abandoned lofts and barns 
serve nicely. A Buffalo company builds 
its scenery in the hayloft and paints it in 
the stables of a former police station. 
New York marionette companies re- 
hearse in a room under Brooklyn Bridge, 
attuning their voices to the pandemon- 
ium with which the kids greet their 
shows in congested neighborhoods. 
The job calls for enterprise and re- 
sourcefulness. In Dallas a ballerina and 
a tent showman—good troupers both— 
were assigned to provide amusement for 
youngsters in the parks. Rather than 
wait for materials, they gathered pack- 
ing cases from the city dump, built a 
marionette theater and fashioned eight 
puppets with a pocket knife and scraps 
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of cloth. They gave five shows daily, 
and repeated curtain calls at every per- 
formance. 

These companies go to distant granges, 
hospitals, and CCC camps by bus or in 
their own cars, through mud, snow and 
flood. On an extended camp tour the 
men spend the nights in camp, the wom- 
en at nearby tourist accommodations. 
One night in New Jersey snow and ice 
held up a bus until after midnight. The 
camp boys would not leave the recreation 
hall. The curtain rang up at 2 a. m. In 


California the actors once pushed their 
balky truck three miles to keep a date 
at a tuberculosis hospital. Near Peoria, 
Ill., the Lightnin’ company found itself 
hopelessly stalled in the snow. So it 
trekked on without its scenery, and im- 
provised a vaudeville bill. In twenty- 
seven states this sort of trouping goes on, 
with admission fees ranging from 
nothing at all to 50 cents. 

Every company has at least one of 
those classic stories to tell proving that 
the show must go on. In a New England 
vaudeville troupe the leading singer was 
engaged to a local policeman. Shortly 
before the intended wedding, her fiance 
died. The entire company attended the 
morning funeral and was, by special per- 
mission, a half hour late to rehearsal. 
The singer did not come to rehearsal. 
But she was on hand for the perform- 
ance that night. 

Like any other theatrical venture, Fed- 
eral Theater has its failures and its whop- 
ping successes. Murder in the Cathedral, 
which had been considered hopeless as a 
commercial venture, sold out night after 
night, and had its run repeatedly ex- 
tended; Chalk Dust, which had 12 min- 
utes of curtain calls after its first per- 
formance, built up a long run of sold- 
out houses and was almost, but not 
quite, sold to the movies; the all Negro 
Macbeth, with its voodoo witch scenes, 
drew a first-night audience which tied 
up traffic for an hour on Seventh Ave- 
nue in New York. One meets every 
kind of play in the various state pro- 
grams—recent Broadway successes like 


Post Road, The Old Maid, Valley Forge; 


old stock standbys like Seven Keys to 
Baldpate; new plays like Class of ’29 
and The Dance of Death. 

There are scores of vaudeville troupes 
in fifteen states. Twenty-two marionette 
companies give, besides the fairy-tale 
classics, dramatizations of history and 
biography. A Buffalo puppet troupe 
dramatized the danger of reckless driv- 
ing as part of a local safety campaign. 
There are dance groups, minstrel shows, 
and even a circus. Research groups 
gather information for the working units 
and work out technical problems of the 
theater. In all, more than 200 companies 
and projects have been playing to audi- 
ences totalling 350,000 weekly. 

A good quarter of this audience is 
composed of a group which is little writ- 
ten about, but which benefits most rich- 
ly—the sick, the aged, the criminal and 
the young in institutions. Entertainment 
is a problem closely allied to the very 
life of such institutions. A recent in- 
quiry brought the almost unanimous re- 
sponse that entertainment is essential to 
the maintenance of morale and disci- 
pline, and in some cases to the reestab- 
lishment of health. Good entertainment 
is hard for them to come by, as funds 
for the purpose are limited or non-ex- 
istent. 

Considered at large, the greatest differ- 
ence between Broadway playgoers and 
Federal Theater audiences is the funda- 
mental one pointed out by the dramatic 
critic Richard Lockridge: audiences at a 
Federal Theater show may hiss or they 
may applaud; but they never watch the 
play with a frozen face. 


Layoffs with Pay 


by CAROL and BOYD C. SHAFER 


Wisconsin, first state to pay as well as collect unemployment insurance, 


becomes a real-life laboratory, here described in terms of Janesville, a 


typical manufacturing community of 50 industries and 5000 workers 


On Aucust 17, 1936, THE FIRST STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
benefit check ever issued in the United States was mailed 
to an engraver temporarily laid off by a firm in Madison, 
Wis. Thirty-five states and the District of Columbia now 
have unemployment compensation measures, most of 
them passed in December 1936. But Wisconsin, which 
enacted its law in 1932, three years before any other state, 
is actually paying unemployment compensation, and what 
this pioneer state is learning in the process has significance 
for employers, workers and all the rest of us in every 
state which has or contemplates an unemployment in- 
surance measure. What do Wisconsin people think of this 
experiment? What is the actual experience of employers 
and employes covered by the measure? Of public officials 
responsible for administering it? Is the law actually re- 
ducing unemployment as well as cushioning its effect? 
Seeking answers to these and other questions, we went 
to Janesville, Wis., in December and January. We talked 
with all sorts of people in that typical middle western 
city. And we shall try to bring together here the replies 
and the impressions we gathered in two busy weeks. 

Needless to say, Janesville is not unanimous in its 
opinions: “Land sakes! Why wouldn’t people be in favor 
of unemployment insurance!” exclaimed a woman who 
clerks in a chain grocery store. “It’s as inevitable as life 
and death,” said a philosophical employer. “No, sir,” 
declared an old Scotch automobile worker, “the company 
owes yuh nothin’ except the wages they pay yuh.” These 
are fair samples. of what we were told when we asked 
people what they thought of the new law. 

The Wisconsin act was not the hurried result of an 
attempt to take advantage of the federal tax credit pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, although the present 
law does meet federal standards. Unemployment com- 
pensation has been soberly discussed and heatedly debated 
by Wisconsin legislators, employers and workers for fif- 
teen years. By 1932, it was generally felt that Wisconsin 
industry and business should pay at least a part of the 
heavy social costs of unemployment occasioned by their 
own irregular operations. Hence an unemployment com- 
pensation act was designed which was to serve two 
primary objectives, (1) “the stimulation of more regular 
employment,” and (2) “the systematic payment of cash 
benefits” to those workers who become unemployed 
through no fault of their own. 

Under the Wisconsin plan, every employer covered by 
the law is required to build up an unemployment reserve 
fund by setting aside a percentage of his payroll for that 
purpose. Types of employment not covered are: workers 
in firms with fewer than eight employes; farm labor; 


domestic service; various types of governmental employ- 
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ment; employes of non-profit institutions; teachers; 
loggers. 

From 1934 through 1937, the fund is built up at the 
rate of 2 percent of the payroll. From 1938 on, the “nor- 
mal” rate will be 2.7 percent. But this basic rate will be 
raised or lowered as the employer’s reserve decreases or 
accumulates, according to the amount paid out of it in 
benefits. It is possible for an employer to be completely 
exempt from payments for an entire year if his balance 
in the fund reaches 10 percent or more of his last calendar 
year’s payroll. On the other hand, contributions up to 4 
percent may be required. Employes do not contribute. 


‘THE RESERVE BUILT UP BY THE EMPLOYER DOES NOT GO INTO 
a state pool, but is held for him in a segregated account 
by the state. From that fund, benefits are paid only 
to his own employes. Each employer must pay into his 
reserve for two years before his employes can accumulate 
any benefit rights. The worker’s right to benefit is based 
on the length of time he has worked for that employer. 
After a four-weeks’ probationary period he is entitled to 
unemployment compensation of half his “full time 
weekly wage,” with a minimum of $5 and a maximum of 
$15. The length of time he can collect benefits is in | 
proportion to the length of time he has held his job, and 
to his rate of pay. Benefits do not begin until three weeks 
after layoff. The law also provides compensation for 
partial unemployment. Although benefits may in a few 
cases exceed $200 within a single year, total payments for 
any one period of consecutive unemployment are limited 
to $130. Most of the workers interviewed became unem- 
ployed during the early months, and could receive benefits 
for only a few weeks because their rights had been build- 
ing up only over a short period. 

Delayed because of the continuing depression, the 
Wisconsin law really went into force in July 1934 when 
contributions from employers, to their reserve funds be- 
gan. Workers first became eligible for benefits in July 
1936, after the funds had been accumulating for two years. 
On February 28, 1937, the law covered about 427,500 
workers and over 6500 employers. The unemployment 
reserve funds held a net balance of $20,317,674.05, after 
39,635 benefit checks, totaling $276,658 had been sent to 
Wisconsin workers, totally or partially unemployed. 

Janesville, which we used as the laboratory for a study 
of the Wisconsin plan, is a middle western industrial city 
of about 26,000. Business there is on the upturn. Janes- 
ville’s_ manufacturing industries employed about 5000 
workers in 1936. Its fifty manufacturing establishments 
produced about $125 million in goods, and paid about 
$10,250,000 in wages. At the last election Janesville failed 
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to go Republican for the first time since 1856. Since the 
unemployment compensation law went into effect last 
summer over 2500 wage earners have made one or more 
of the weekly registrations necessary to obtain benefits, a 
total of more than 25,000 calls at the Janesville office; 
and in one month, October 1936, over $15,000 was paid 
out in benefits. 

The chief industrial enterprises in Janesville are the 
Parker Pen factory, and the Chevrolet and Fisher Body 
plants. There are also a number of smaller concerns, a 
woolen mill, a sugar beet company, a steam laundry, two 
creameries, factories making window shades, shirts and 
overalls, and the businesses common to middle western 
cities of the same size, including two chain groceries and 
a newspaper. Except for the auto plants, few Janesville 
employers had to pay unemployment compensation in the 
first six months of the law’s operation. 

While we were in Janesville we talked with repre- 
sentative employers, large and small, producing and dis- 
tributing, individual and corporate. We talked with work- 
ers whose names were picked at random from the files 
of the employment office. We talked with staff members 
of the Unemployment Compensation Division of the 
State Industrial Commission. We tried to take advantage 
of chance contacts as well. 

From the point of view of those who drafted and 
worked for the Wisconsin law, those who administer 
it and many of those covered by it, stabilization of em- 
ployment is more important than benefit payments. The 
adoption of the “reserve” instead of the “pool” system is 
considered a means to this end. Wisconsin authorities 
hold that when an “employer’s liability is limited to his 
own employes,” and when he “knows that his contribu- 
tion rate will vary directly according to his own benefit 
experience,” there will result a “clear cut incentive to 
stabilize and increase the annual earnings of his men.” 

It is too early as yet to obtain significant statistics on 
stabilization, but to the writers, it seemed clear that the 
law is at least partially obtaining the results desired by 
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Janesville, Wisconsin, is a comfortable midwestern 
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its proponents. At the last Wisconsin Manufacturers As- 
sociation convention, Wisconsin employers voted 212 to 
2 in favor of the present reserve law (as opposed to 
pooled “merit-rating”). During the discussion preceding 
the debate, B. J. Meyers of the large Fairbanks Morse 
plant at Beloit declared that in this plant “more has been 
done in the last six months to regularize employment than 
in the last ten years.” Hugo Kuechenmeister of Schuster’s 
Department Store in Milwaukee reported that big retail 
stores were trying to meet the problem of irregular work 
and wages by training people for more than one depart- 
ment so that in slack periods workers could be trans- 
ferred. R. W. Leach, the head of Unemployment Benefit 
Advisors, Inc., recently stated: 


It has been our privilege to serve, in a consulting capacity, 
about 500 employers subject to this unemployment compensa- 
tion law, and among them are many who for the past two or 
three years have been trying to provide more regular em- 
ployment for their workers. They freely admit that their at- 
tention to this matter has been largely the result of the Wis- 
consin Unemployment Compensation law. 


As an example of this, he cites the case of a manufac- 
turing concern -operating four plants, with a force of 
about 2300 workers. Unemployment Benefit Advisors 
were called in two years ago to make a survey of the firm, 
and found that if benefit payments had already started, 
“the company would have had to pay out in benefits ap- 
proximately $40,000 a year. It has been the practice of this 
company to let the department foremen make the lay-offs 
and do the necessary re-hiring. A general office for em- 
ployment was established and the foremen were given 
the information and instruction necessary to obtain their 
full cooperation with this office. The training of employes 
for interchangeability was begun. The net result is that 
for the first six months since benefit payments have actu- 
ally started, only $26 in benefits have been charged to 
this employer.” 

Mr. Leach adds, “The establishment of a central em- 
ployment office and training for interchangeability are 
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city with an annual payroll of some ten million dollars 
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‘first things’ done by all employers who are endeavoring 
to meet their problems under this law.” 

Another method of regularizing employment under 
the incentive of reducing benefit payments is that worked 
out by a Wisconsin paper mill. This firm has determined 
to avoid all unemployment by providing work and wages 
at least equal to the benefit rate for all its employes. In 
some cases it has been necessary to transfer a man from 
his regular job to temporary work which he would not 
ordinarily accept. For example, a mechanic paid 75 cents 
an hour may be put to work washing windows. He is paid 
at his regular rate for his window washing and is given 
enough of this work so that he at least earns his benefit 
rate for the week. Naturally, a skilled mechanic would not 
want a steady job as a window washer; neither would 
the company want to pay 75 cents as a regular price for 
getting its windows washed. But as a temporary expedient, 
the mechanic is better off washing windows than he 
would be if he were temporarily unemployed, because he 
has received at least part time wages without using up 
any of his benefit credits, and the employer profits be- 
cause he has received some value for the compensation 
paid. One of the union leaders in this mill stated: “This 
law is really working because for the first time in ten 
years I was not laid off at any time between July 1 and 
January 1.” 

The most noticeable evidence of the stabilizing effects 
of the law in Janesville is seen in the increasing reluctance 
of employers to hire and fire without first considering the 
probable duration of the job and the probability of ben- 
efit payments. New workers are not laid off as readily. 
As an alert owner-manager of a small clothing plant put 
it, “We hire and fire with more caution. In rush periods 
there aren’t as many taken on as formerly. In time we will 
be able to anticipate the rushes to a greater extent.” 

Not all companies can regularize their work. An ofh- 
cial of the beet sugar factory remarked, “Our plant can’t 
stabilize in any way. Sugar beets grow only at one time 
and the work can be done only at one time, like the 
canning industry. But we’ve tried to keep men on long 
enough in a week to avoid paying partial benefits.” Sea- 
sonal industries, this man pointed out, may attempt to 
avoid benefit payments by hiring workers not eligible for 
benefits such as small farm owners ordinarily self-em- 
ployed but even so they cannot build up sufficient reserves 
to pay full benefits to all when the rush is over. 

Still another hindrance to stabilization was indicated by 
a man with thirty-eight employes: 


The employer will look to do everything he can to keep 


employment on an even keel but whenever possible he’ll work” 
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short term employes for less than the four weeks probationary 
period and then fire them and get others. I’m sure I'd have 
paid out $1000 more in wages myself this year if no act had 
existed because now I don’t hire as many part time workers. 


But while it is too early to draw final conclusions, and 
while the present picture is decidedly “spotty,” it is clear 
that Wisconsin employers are thinking and planning in 
terms of stabilization. As the district examiner for the 
act said, “The employers watch the size of their funds 
closely.” If business continues good for a few years, con- 
tinued effort to stabilize may reasonably be expected. 


WorKERS WERE INCLINED TO GIVE UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
pensation most of the credit for the steadier work they 
have had this fall and winter. “The insurance keeps 
‘em from layin’ you off. I was called back sooner this 
year after the lay-off, too. A year ago I had three months 
off, this year only six weeks,” said a worker on the 
Chevrolet assembly line. A:paint inspector in the same 
plant felt that the law would force stabilization because 
it would be. to the employer’s advantage to do so: 
“Nothing is too small in a big corporation to consider. 
Why they even pick the solder drippings from the sweep- 
ings and sew the wool sponges together when they get 
too small to use alone. When those wear down they pass 
them on to the window washers. They even weigh the 
rags they use. You can bet they will certainly try to keep 
men employed to guard their funds.” 

One of the women who had worked at Parker Pen 
when laid off at the Fisher Body plant declared em- 
phatically, “If you’ve got a job you can be sure they 
won't lay you off so soon as they used to. It sure gave 
me steadier work this year even though it was at another 
plant.” And one of her fellow-workers added, “This year 
none of us were laid off after the Christmas rush. We 
used to be put off but now we’re kept on half time even 
when there’s hardly any work to do. Everyone knows they 
keep us so they don’t have to pay benefits on us.” 

The second objective of Wisconsin’s Unemployment 
Compensation Act is “the systematic payment of cash 
benefits to those workers who become unemployed 
through industry’s inability to provide steady work.” 
Though the benefits paid thus far have been meager, com- 
pared with what they are expected to be in future years, 
when workers have had time to accumulate more exten- 
sive “rights,” the psychological effect of some measure of 
security is already evident. 

“The unemployment money sure helped a lot. We 
didn’t get so far behind this lay-off,” said a father of 
four children. “If we can just keep up the store bill,” added 
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his wife. “Otherwise we get a good start, then comes the 
lay-off and we use up all we saved and get way behind.” 
_A young mother whom we interviewed in her home, told 
us, “My man and I planned on the insurance and felt 
_ much safer. I think it’s grand. It’s the best kind of in- 
surance you can have.” “My benefits bought us a ton 
of coal. Every little bit helps,” said an automobile as- 
sembler as he warmed his hands on the heater in his 
cottage. A housewife told us, “You can keep up your 
store credit till you get back on now, if you tell ’em you 
have the insurance comin’.” And at another home, an old 
lady looked up from her darning to say, “Without the 
unemployment money we’d a had to go on relief. Pa is 
sixty-three and too old to work at the plant and we de- 
pend on the children. Two of my boys is working at 
Chevy, and my girl is at the store. They all got benefits 
when they was off this time.” 

Everyone questioned believed that unemployment com- 
pensation is preferable to relief, although one young man 
asked shrewdly, “They both come out of the taxpayer 
in the end, don’t they?” Said an arc welder, “Insurance 
keeps a man self-respecting.” “You earn your benefits,” 
claimed another, “while relief is something you have to 
ask for.’ A woman who worked at the. Fisher Body 
thought, “Insurance is an entirely different thing than 
relief. It’s a matter of pride. People prefer some kind of 
a fund they have helped raise to protect them, rather than 
have it handed out.” Most of the workers with whom we 


talked felt strongly that the unemployment reserve is not 
“contributed” by the employer, but by the plant or busi- 
ness in which they themselves are “working partners.” 

When unemployment compensation was first being dis- 
cussed its adversaries claimed that it would discourage 
industry and thrift. Employers were unable to produce any 
evidence that such has been the case. Several answered 
wisely, “It all depends on the man and on human nature. 
Some will lay down on the job but the majority won’t.” 
In fact, one employer thought, the act increased the work- 
er’s responsibility “because if he’s discharged for good 
cause now, such as drunkenness or dishonesty, he may 
lose all the benefits he would have had coming.” A man 
who employs over a hundred workers and who was much 
annoyed by the amount of “paper work” required of him 
under the law, thought that a plan which would “compel” 
each worker to save until he had $250 on hand would be 
much more practical than the present system and would 
be a surer incentive to thrift. 


AFTER THE PASSAGE OF ANY LAW QUESTIONS OF CLARIFICATION, 
administration and possible amendment continue to arise. 
So it is with Wisconsin’s unemployment act: Should 
workers as well as employers contribute to the fund? 
Should the coverage be extended? Should the benefit rates 
or waiting period be changed? Should fewer or more 
reports be required from employers? Is the administra- 
tion treating all interested parties fairly? On one or all 


Swapping a Lay-off for a Rush 


Tying Springs for Fisher Bodies 


Perhaps the most dramatic illustration of how the 
Wisconsin law stimulates the ingenuity of an em- 
ployer in preventing lay-offs occurred in Janesville 
last fall. Two of the most important industries in 
town—Chevrolet and Fisher Body—customarily shut 
down in late summer, leaving the employes of both 
jobless until the seasonal “pick up” late in the autumn. 


But with the unemployment compensation law 


in effect, this would have cost money to the employ- 
ers who would have been called on to dip deeply 
into their unemployment reserves to pay compensa- 
tion. So this time the annual shut-down in the Chev- 
rolet and Fisher Boy was dovetailed into the annual 
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Assembly Line—Parker Pens 


pre-Christmas rush of the Parker Pen Company. By 
agreement, about sixty girls laid off by the automo- 
bile factories were hired by Parker Pen. In two 
months they were taken back by their usual employ- 
ers. Thus through the desire of Chevrolet and Fisher 
Body to avoid benefit payments these girls were given 
steady jobs. True, no new part time girls were hired 
by the pen company this year. Hence the group of 
town girls who usually count on “pin-money” work 
during those two months had no employment. But 
this, employers and employes felt, was more than 
balanced by the fact that the regular working forces 
of two plants were spared the usual seasonal lay-off. 
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of these questions employers and employes gave opinions. 

Though ten states require employe contributions, most 
Janesville workers believed that they could not afford 
this, especially since one social security tax (for old age 
benefits) is already levied against them. Several, how- 
ever, expressed a willingness to pay a percentage of their 
wages into the fund if it would materially increase com- 
pensation. “I would be willing to put in as much as 2 
percent of my pay if the benefits would be high enough 
to do some good. You’d hardly miss it when the check 
comes in and you'd save it that way. The benefits’d be 
big enough to carry you and there’d be nothin’ to worry 
about,” declared a spray mixer from the Fisher plant. 
An English woman who had worked in England as well 
as in United States, said, “I tell you, all three parties 
should contribute, the employer, the employe, and the 
government, the way they do there at home. That would 
give us better benefits.” 

A majority of the Janesville employers interviewed 
thought that workers should contribute as it would “make 
them more interested in the government”; or “make them 
tax conscious”; or “make the people save.” None objected 
that it would be difficult for the worker to contribute from 
his wages. One factory comptroller who believed in thus 
“spreading the base of taxation,” added, “The actual in- 
surance wouldn’t gain much by having employe con- 
tributions.” 


As TO BROADENING THE PLAN TO COVER WORKERS NOW EX- 
cluded, most employes questioned believed, “Everybody 
who works ought to be included.” The general sentiment 
of both employers and employes, however, was “Guess 
it would be too hard to keep track of everybody.” Small 
businesses find reporting and bookkeeping a great chore. 
The state administration itself, being new, is not now 
prepared to handle an increase in its load. If the act 
were extended to smaller firms the number of employ- 
ers covered would increase far more rapidly than the 
number of employes. For all these reasons, there is some 
doubt whether wider coverage is at present worth the 
effort necessary to effect it. 

“Should the benefits be changed?” Workers were not 
always agreed but in general they hoped for increased 
rates. “Half a meal is better’n none,” commented one 
chap. And another meditated, “Guess they’re as high as 
can be expected.” But others thought the five to fifteen 
dollar rates too low. Declared one father of four chil- 
dren, “We can’t live on $15 a week when we usually 
have $35.” A garage mechanic fairly exploded, “We’re 
goin’ to git rid of the damn thing! What’s it amount to? 
A few cents a week. You can’t live on that. Tops is only 
$15. Don’t amount to nothin’. Insurance’s o.k. if the 
benefits was big enough.” Of course these comments are 
based on experience with the limited benefits payable 
during the early months. 

Wotkers also object to the length of the waiting pe- 
riod—not so much the stated three-week waiting period 
as to the added two and a half weeks usually required at 
present before benefits actually begin. After the waiting 
period the unemployed worker must re-register the fourth 
and fifth weeks to verify his being unemployed and com- 
pensable. There is further delay for reports from the em- 
ployer, for necessary bookkeeping, and to allow oppor- 


tunity to contest the claim before the check goes out from . 


the central office. As one elevator man put it, “The ben- 
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efits helped a lot of fellas during the lay-off at the plants, 


but some of ’em had wrinkles in their bellies before the — 


checks come.” Relief agencies reported that only three 
or four families applied for relief during the last lay-off, 
but they had no comparable statistics for previous years. 

If the employes complain about some aspects of the 
present law, small employers have grievances also. Though 
Wisconsin requires fewer reports from employers than 
most states, still the keeping of accurate payroll records, 
and the necessity of filing a “Low or No Earnings Re- 
port” and a “Benefit Liability Report” take more time 
than small business men feel they can give. With evident 
feeling one manufacturer declared, “There’s too damn 
many reports. I’ve got to hire an extra man to take care 
of them. If you ask me I don’t like it.” 

A chain grocery owner was more explicit: 


A fellow doesn’t know whether he’s coming or going. 
I’ve got all kinds of forms to fill out for a thousand taxes and 
licenses. There’s the social security tax, the federal surplus 
tax, the federal and state income taxes, the state capital gains 
tax, the real property tax, the capital stock tax, the federal tax 
on unjust enrichment, and a hundred others. I can’t afford 
to take the time from managing the business to fill out all 
the forms or even to read all the instructions. And then some- 
body comes in to tell me I haven’t filled out one of the blanks 


according to paragraph forty-seven, page fifty-two. I pay so 


many taxes, I fill out so many forms that I haven’r got time 
for my business and it suffers. I ought to spend my time 
running my business. 


Larger businesses find this problem much less perplex- 
ing. They have adequate records, perhaps subscribe to a 
tax information service and often have a legal department. 
The small business men feel the reporting, as one of them 
asserted, “Quite a headache.” 


REPORTING MIGHT BE IRRITATING TO EMPLOYERS, CHECKS 
might be slow in coming to workers, yet both groups in 
Janesville were agreed that the administration of the act 
was fair and as efficient as could be expected for the pres- 
ent. Workers and employers are both represented on an 
advisory committee to the Industrial Commission under 
the jurisdiction of which the act is administered, and all 
significant steps in amending or clarifying the law have 
thus far been taken with the unanimous consent of this 
advisory committee. Disputed claims are heard before an 
appeal board on which the state administration, the em- 
ployer and the employe have representatives. In Janesville 
at least there was no claim by the workers that when 
they were eligible for benefits they had been forced to take 
jobs to which they might reasonably object. Nor did they 
feel that in the few contested claims there had been dis- 
crimination against the worker. In spite of inexperienced 
district managers, the smell of fresh paint in the offices, 
the administration of the Wisconsin Law has avoided 
serious mistakes. 

In Janesville, where the first system of public unem- 
ployment compensation in the United States is in full 
swing, employers are either reconciled to a trial of the 
law or thoroughly convinced of its saneness. Actual steps 
toward the stabilization of employment are being taken. 
Most workers are staunchly loyal to the plan. They feel 
a new sense of security. Though, as one of them said, 
“There’s gotta be a lot of details ironed out yet,” Wis- 
consin again has reason to be proud of its efforts as a 
pioneer in social legislation. 
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Is the World Going Mad? 


CERTAINLY ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS 
and alarming of predictions being made 
by social prophets is that, if the present 
rate of increase holds, the population of 
the civilized world will some day be 
insane. A group of British statisticians 
has figured out that this will have come 
about by the year 2139. An American 
student of the problem imagines us, 
seventy-five years hence, when “half the 
population of the United States will be 
in asylums and the other half will labor 
solely to support them.” A worried Can- 
adian, examining figures for the Domin- 
ion, sees “mental cases increasing four 
times as fast as the general population. 
Of all the children now going to school,” 
he says, “a greater number will enter 
mental institutions than will graduate 
from college.” 

To support their prophecies, the alarm- 
ists point out that of the million beds 
in American hospitals, one half are occu- 
pied by mental cases; that the capacity of 
state mental institutions is not up to the 
demand upon them, whereas in general 
hospital beds run 10 to 30 percent unoc- 
cupied; that, during the half-century pe- 
riod that the national population has 
doubled, the mental hospitai” population 
has jumped nine-fold. And there are other 
indications. There is the suicide rate. 
There is the high incidence of crime and 
delinquency. There is the low average 
intelligence of the population. There is 
the reported increase in homosexuality. 
And there is the prevalence of the “ner- 
vous breakdown.” 

With such material a black and hor- 
rible picture can be painted. What is 
our spectacular civilization, with all its 
potentialities for physical health and 
physical comfort going to avail us if, in 
the end, our nervous systems cannot 
stand up under its pressures, changes and 
uncertainties? What is fine about a hu- 
manitarianism which, in the person of 
charity, medicine and public health, 
tends to keep alive the weak and the un- 
fit that they may people the earth with 
their kind? Is the task of acquiring an 
education, finding a job, founding a 
home, making an adequate living, “get- 
ting to the top,” too much of a challenge 
for the human organism? Is it true al- 
ready, as certain eminent psychiatrists are 
contending, that whole populations, led 
on by maniac dictators, are developing 
national psychoses? 
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What, if anything, can be said by way 
of rebuttal to these dismal predictions? 
Are we bringing our children into a 
potential mad-house? Is hell now busily 
in the making on earth? How right is 
the philosopher’s superman from Mars 
who finds in modern men not intelli- 
gence but “a low-grade cunning—a cun- 
ning that hits on discoveries, inventions 
and techniques with which “this noxious 
species, through its own unaided mis- 
chievousness, is preparing to exterminate 
itself altogether”? 


ONE WAY TO INCREASE ANY DISEASE IS TO 
discover it. This is not to say that dis- 
eases are fads—although to an extent 
they are—but to say that identifying a 
thing brings it out of hiding. This has 
been happening, and happening rapidly 
in the field of mental illness. What were 
demons and devils to our ancestors are 
psychoses to us. What was acceptable as 
a troublesome or endearing eccentricity 
in great-uncle Abner is a “compulsion” 
in his nephew. In short “mental case” is 
becoming, with advancing research, a 
term that blankets more and more of us 
—and accordingly enlarges the statistics. 
As some new abnormality is brought to 
light and given a name we may well 
find that we have been secreting one of 
them in our own mental closet. I defy 
anyone to read through a text on abnor- 
mal psychology and not experience again 
and again a queer shudder of recogni- 
tion—“Heaven help me, I’ve done that! 
I’ve felt that way—I’m like that some- 
times—” 

For, in you and your wife, in your 
son John and his wife, there are bents 
and tendencies that are neurotic, even 
psychopathic. To what degree they assert 
themselves may depend on some “pre- 
cipitating factor.” All of us are some- 
what like restless balloons anchored to a 
base of sanity; and whether or not we 
are snipped loose and go floating off into 
clouds of lunacy depends on a variety 
of circumstances over which we have 
only limited control. 

It may be then that we are not be- 
coming alarmingly abnormal; probably 
we always have been so. What we are 
doing is finding it out. 

And another thing: these abnormalities 
which are being exposed and named are 
being increasingly treated under hospital 
conditions. The population of state men- 
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tal institutions may have increased nine 
times in fifty years; but may not this 
mean that facilities for care have grown 
nine-fold, that nine-fold fewer families 
have afflicted relatives hidden away in 
the attic or the back bedroom? 

It is a mistake to draw the sorriest 
possible conclusion from the fact that 
half the hospital beds are occupied by 
mental patients, a mistake for this 
reason: mental patients average twelve 
to eighteen months in bed, while general 
medical and surgical cases average two 
to three weeks. That is, the turnover of 
mental patients is relatively slow. Dr. 
Neil A. Dayton of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Diseases has esti- 
mated that “if the general cases remained 
as long as mental cases, the 500,000 beds 
now occupied by mental cases would 
have to be balanced by 12,500,000 beds 


for patients in general hospitals.” 


ALONG WITH THIS MORE INCLUSIVE DEFIN- 
ing of mental illness and the bringing 
of more and more cases under treatment 
has come an improved medical and pub- 
lic attitude—an attitude that lags but 
still tracks in the general path being cut 
through horrible jungles of prejudice, 
ignorance and cruelty. The insane until 
very recently were treated with extreme 
brutality, were beaten, chained, impris- 
oned, straight jacketed, tortured and 
killed. For instance, the popular treat- 
ment for echololia (the senseless echoing 
or repetition of words) was to tear the 
sufferer’s tongue out by the roots. The 
understanding and mercy that have en- 
tered the best institutional corridors with- 
in a very few years can be judged by 
comparing the shameful inhumanities 
reported in Beers’ famous book, A Mind 
That Found Itself, with the decent scien- 
tific treatment described in William 
Seabrook’s Asylum. 

Slowly, too slowly, the shame that has 
always attached to a mental disorder is 
going down. That shame has even had 
the support of law. More than once 
damages have been collected by persons 
placed a short time under observation in 
a mental hospital on the grounds that 
their good name was ruined. But we 
are beginning to realize that it is cruel 
and false to assume that a mental case 
is a revolting or disgraceful freak, be- 
yond hope and help. People are being 
encouraged to submit voluntarily to 
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treatment rather than be forcibly com- 
mitted. Families and friends are more 
cooperative. Cases are being caught in 
earlier stages. And the figures reflect all 
this improvement of attitude. 

There is yet another thing that makes 
the statistics look more discouraging 
than they are, and that is the increase 
in the relative proportion of old people 
among us. Dr. Dayton, after studying 
61,000 admissions to New York and 
Massachusetts hospitals, concluded that 
much mental disease must now be 
“placed squarely in line with failing 
physical processes . . . may be considered 
a degenerative disease.” For example, he 
found that “in ages over seventy, the 
admission rates are four times as high 
as those of middle age.” Which means 
that as life is prolonged, the maintenance 
of a sound mind is, like the maintenance 
of a sound heart, liver and muscles, more 
and more difficult as the years add up. 


Now IN TAKING ISSUE WITH THE ALARM- 
ists and their figures, these factors we 
have mentioned help to show that the 
reported increase in mental illness is 
more apparent than real and cannot be 
accepted without qualifications. 

Such figures as we have go back only 
a few decades. We simply do not know 
how normal, poised and serene was the 
human soul under the Pharaohs, or in 
Athens, or Elizabethan London or Civil 
War New York. But not only are our 
statistics very recent, they are fragment- 
ary. Probably as complete a set as exists 
in the United States are those relating 
to the army. The surgeon general’s office 
possesses full data going back to 1899. 
This material has been analyzed by Ellen 
Winston, sociologist of the University of 
North Carolina. Her report is long and 
technical but her conclusion brief and 
understandable. “Occurring in spite of 
careful examination of recruits (there is) 
a high rate of mental disease” . . . but 


. . “the rate of the incidence in the 
U. S. Army is not increasing. It may 
actually be decreasing.” 

You may of course object that the 
army does not reflect in miniature the 
general situation. After all, the army is 
made up of picked men. Mental cases 
are not recruited for service. 

Miss Winston has anticipated your ob- 
jection. She gathered all data available 
on the rates of first admissions to men- 
tal hospitals in the United States over 
a period of more than twenty years. This 
data she related to figures collected from 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Australia and New Zealand. 
That is, the material she examined coy- 
ered a sizable section of western civiliza- 
tion. Her analysis stands as probably the 
most comprehensive made to date. And 
what is the picture? It is uneven; there 
is wide diversity in rates and trends— 
some rising, some stationary, some fall- 
ing. Noticeable increases she found due 
to increases in hospitalization rather than 
to a rise in the actual incidence of men- 
tal disorders. Standing far back and 
looking at her organized data as a whole, 
she was forced to conclude that “the 
theory of a progressive increase in men- 
tal disease as civilization becomes more 
complex is definitely open to question.” 

Notice the phrase, “as civilization be- 
comes more complex.” One of the com- 
monest observations about contemporary 
society is to the effect that the pace, con- 
fusion, pressure and uncertainty of twen- 
tieth century existence quicken the rate 
at which people crack up mentally. We 
hear that life, as it bears upon the ner- 
vous system has never been so merciless 
and damaging. 

If it is true that the fears, frustrations 
and strains of modern existence are driv- 
ing people crazy, we should find in our 
great depression experience a_ perfect 
demonstration of the thesis. For if ever 
millions of people were put on the men- 
tal rack, it has been during the past six 
years. Admittedly they have suffered, but 
have they been able to take it? The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has questioned 104 institutions and stud- 
ied the records of the 168 hospitals which 
report regularly to the Federal Census 
Bureau. And the conclusion? “Our in- 
quiry does not show that the depression 
has produced a notable increase in men- 
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tal disease requiring hospital treatment. 
The most than can be said is that it has 
been an important contributing factor.” 

Dr. Dayton asks the question: “If men- 
tal disease is purely a reaction .. . to 
social, environmental and emotional situ- 
ations, why do we find the close linkage 
between mental diseases and old age?” 
From his enormous experience, he an- 
swers: “Mental disorder is quite removed 
from those diseases which are supposed 
to be due to the many strains imposed by 
our present civilization. . .. In the 
younger and middle ages, when the 
stresses of life are more pronounced, the 
population does not present a large pro- 
portion of mental disease.” 


THE TRUTH SEEMS TO BE THAT MENTAL 
disorders are no respecters of levels of 
culture, race or environment. John M. 
Cooper of Catholic University made a 
study of the material in the literature of 
anthropology on mental disease among 
primitive peoples and found that they 
too, even in the simplest and most static 
of societies, go mad and have their break- 
downs. “Most derangement among pre- 
literate people,” he says, “has fundamen- 
tally the same patterns and probably the 
same causes as among civilized peoples.” 

A mental illness is usually a slow- 
growing, cumulative, even abiding, ten- 
dency; its roots may strike back to in- 
fancy, or back, through the germ plasm, 
to ancestors now dust. Insanity belongs 
to man, to the human race, not simply 
to certain periods and civilizations. 

Modern psychiatry, by shedding light 
in murky corners of the human soul, has 
shown us alarming things, but it has not 
shown us doom. Rather, by giving under- 
standing, by providing humanized, scien- 
tific care, by shaming shame, by stirring 
up the mental hygiene movement, psy- 
chiatry makes us moderns the gainers— 
not the fated losers—in the immemorial 
fight for sanity and happiness. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Farce of the Chandelier-Players 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


Tur Common Council was DISCUSSING THE REFURNISHING 
and redecoration of the aldermanic chamber. Someone 
proposed to install a splendid chandelier. Whereupon 
Alderman Rafferty, sleepless watchdog of the city treasury, 
especially against expenditures promising no benefit to 
his own district, instantly was on his feet to protest: 

“A shandyleer is it? More waste of the people’s money! 
Supposin’ we get one—there’s not a man in this here 
Board of Aldermen, least of all meself as knows not wan 
note from another, that would know how to play on it! 
I move to refer th’ resolution to the Committee on Useless 
Instruments.” 

This very old anecdote comes to mind in beholding the 
insane rush to purchase armaments and munitions of war, 
in which now the whole mad world is engaged. Latest 
comes the announcement from Italy that the Fascist 
Grand Council, provoked particularly by the British 
$7,500,000,000 rearmament program, has decided to devote 
all Italian efforts to that enterprise, calling not only for 
“more intensive militarization,’ and “attainment of the 
greatest possible economic self-sufficiency as regards mili- 
tary outlays,” but even “a complete sacrifice of civil to 
military aims.” A five-year plan is projected in this 
behalf; but Premier Mussolini specifically announced that 
the future as he foresaw it precluded any hope of arms 
limitation. He previsioned» “eventual aggression by 
countries rich in capital and natural resources,’—such 
for example as Italy’s upon Ethiopia?—and the resolution 
adopted calls upon science and technology to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the program, to which all other 
endeavors must be subordinated. 

This is only Italy. Germany during the past year, ac- 
cording to information announced in London and notori- 
ously true in substance if not in detail, has trebled its air 
force, and the German people have been called upon by 
Goering, the Hitler factotum, to welcome the substitution 
of cannon for bread. Japan is at the edge of internal tur- 
moil because of the enormous increase of expenditures for 
military equipment. The mania is world-wide, afflicting 
our own country like the others. Just now the Foreign 
Policy Association has published a report * giving figures 
as authentic as possible as to the increase of armament 
expenditures during the period since and including 1913- 
14. The figures and estimates show beyond misunderstand- 
ing how the normal life and needs of the people have 
been sacrificed to these demands. From this point of 
view it is not the figures of expenditure that count with 
greatest significance, but the relation they bear to the 
budget total. For example, in the last fiscal year Italy’s 
military expenditures are shown as being 52.7 percent of 
the budget. No telling what they will be now! Japan’s 
in 1935-36 were 50.5 percent. There is no way of knowing 
Germany’s percentage. France’s figure for 1937 is esti- 
mated as 29.7; Soviet Russia’s as 20.7; Great Britain’s as 
*THE RISING TIDE OF ARMAMENT, by William T. Stone and Helen 


Fisher. Foreign Policy Reports, vol. XII, No. 23, February 15, 1937. 10 
pp. Price 25 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. ° 
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“A shelter in the time of storm” 


20 (that was of course before the announcement of the 
stupendous program now proposed. The same may be 
said of the 12.9 percent accredited to the United States.) 
The exactitude of the figures is relatively unimportant; 
we need no statistics to support the common knowledge 
that the whole world has gone mad with fear. 


AND WHAT Is TO BE DONE WITH ALL THESE THINGS, MOST OF 
which are more or less obsolete by the time they are 
delivered? Every government thus wasting the people’s 
treasure at the expense of their standard of living pro- 
tests (for what the disclaimer is worth) that it desires only 
peace; that it contemplates no aggression anywhere; that 
it desires only “adequate defense” against other peace 
proclaimers. And the farce of it all lies in the fact that 
not one of them can afford even the upkeep of these naval 
and military establishments, to say nothing of the use 
of them in a war that would absolutely beggar all par- 
ticipants. The United States, on the face of things best 
able . . . President Roosevelt has just declared, as these 
words are written, that “one third of the people of this 
nation are ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed—now!” 

Not one of these nations knows what it will do with all 
these weapons of war. Richard Freund, in a thought-pro- 
voking book * exploring the conditions in Europe, re- 
minds one of the fabled Alderman Rafferty, in his declara- 
tion that: 


There is not a single great power that has made up its 
mind how to react to the new situation. In nearly every 
capital alternative policies are being prepared for distinctly 
contradictory possibilities. 


I have seen no better or more informing description of 
the international tangle than this book, whose final chap- 
ter points to the tremendous opportunity and “noble 
responsibility” lying upon Great Britain alone—now that 
the United States has “withdrawn from the international 
stage, leaving an empty place.” 

An empty place, because in every way we have aban- 
doned the moral initiative and withdrawn from_ the 
world’s resources the one influence which would be 


i k 
*ZERO HOUR: Porrcres or THE Powers, by Richard Freund. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 256 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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decisive against war. Fortunately, the “100-percent-neu- 
trality” legislation now nearing enactment can be repealed 
under the pressure which any large scale international 
conflict would inevitably excite; but our moral position 
now is fixed. The logic of it gives our aid to the powerful 
aggressor in every case regardless of its merits. So far as 
we are concerned no revolt against despotism can suc- 
ceed; struggling democracy in Czechoslovakia for exam- 
ple can be gobbled up; there can be other Ethiopias .. . 
we shall be safely under the bed—like the New Hamp- 
shire man I used to know who crawled thither, with his 
Bible and a plate of doughnuts, during every thunder 
storm. Not only shall we give no aid; we may not even 
sell medical supplies or food. Let them stew in their own 
blood. Yet where and what would we have been today, 
without Lafayette and Kosciusko? 

One of the favorite arguments of the neutrality extrem- 
ists is that it is both legitimate and desirable to rope off 
a fire and keep rubber-necks and bystanders away from 
it, for their own sake and in the interest of the fire fighters. 
Plausible, no doubt, but what of the policy of excluding 
the chief part of the fire department, and letting the fire 
take care of itself, on the ground that “it isn’t our fire”? 
Let it burn itself out—or spread. Safety first! In our place 
in the League of Nations we might have been an abso- 
lutely decisive factor in the prevention of wars. No 
nation would have dared to risk it... . 


EvEN AS THINGS ARE NOW, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND THE 
resulting social tension everywhere are doing it for us 
willy nilly. The new “chandelier” is almost ready, but 
nobody will dare to play on it. Least of all those who 
know how. Starved by the reckless waste for armaments 
that has given them cannon and warships instead of 
bread, the peoples are in no mood for further sacrifices. 
Thomas Mann, in a stirring letter to the dean of the 
University of Bonn, depriving him of his honorary doc- 
torate (and reprinted in The Nation of March 6) puts 
his finger on it: 


Marcus in the N. Y. Times 
The “Substitute” : 
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No, this war is impossible; Germany cannot wage it... . 
No other people on earth is today so utterly incapable of war, 
so little in condition to endure one. That Germany would 
have no allies, not a single one in the world, is the first con- 
sideration but the smallest. . . . 


Walter Millis, author of Road to War, has just pub- 
lished an even more compelling book * in which he sets 
forth the conditions all over Europe tending to forbid the 
use of the armaments with which the so-called civilized 
nations are cluttered. Yes, he says, there is universal talk 
of war, oceans of hateful propaganda—but it stops with 
the drilling and the production of lethal stuff. “All dressed 
up, and no place to go.” And meanwhile, there appears a 
definite setting in of an ebb tide. As I write these words 
I note news dispatches. . . . One from Tokyo, quoting 
from the inaugural address of Foreign Minister Sato dis- 
avowing any Japanese territorial ambitions in China and 
calling for a “fresh start” with China on a basis of 
equality—“we must do something definite to improve 
our present unfavorable relations with China.” Another 
from Berlin, hinting that Germany is ready to join in a 
“western European” peace pact. “Western” European, 
mind you—still reserving Hitler’s avid grudge and land- 
lust to the east, against Soviet Russia. And there are 
numerous indications that the Balkan peoples have taken 
note of what can happen when, as in Spain, a luckless 
small country becomes the battleground for the conflict 
between Nazi-ism and its Fascist twin, and democracy. 
Another straw is the announcement that as of January 1, 
1937, visas upon passports between Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia have been abolished. 


A WHOLESOME SIGN APPEARS IN THE RECENT ANNOUNCE- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology that it 
will exempt conscientious objectors to military training 
from the requirement of such training for a degree (pro- 
vided their reasons are approved by the faculty), if they 
substitute therefor certain studies in international law and 
the history of arbitration and diplomacy; though the de- 
tails of the alternative courses have not yet been definitely 
determined. This, if carried out in good faith, is a sub- 
stantial advance. Nothing is more effective toward inter- — 
national understanding than informed intelligence about 
“how we got that way.” And as I say that, my eye falls 
upon another little bookf which ought to be within 
hand-reach of everyone desiring to understand the tangle 
of history and the conflict of territorial interest making 
up the world problem. A wealth of notably simple maps 
with brief explanatory notes is presented to show the 
geographical spider-web that “empire” has woven over 
the face of the earth. Along) with it on one’s reference 
shelf may well be Mr. Horrabin’s other and similar 
Atlases of Current Affairs and European History, issued 
by the same publisher. 

But let us take hope from the multiplying signs of a 
better day, as slowly, timidly, in spots here and there, the 
underlying common sense of mankind rears its head amid 
the clamor of folly, and we realize that however splendid 
and expensive the “shandyleer” no member of the Board 
of Aldermen can play on it. 


*VIEWED WITHOUT ALARM: Evrore Topay, by Walter Millis. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937. 79 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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LILLIAN D. WALD 


A Great Neighbor 


4SRNOLD GENTHE 
NOY. 


Radio transmitters, loud speakers, moving picture cam- 
eras, powerful electric lamps and the latest type of flash- 
lights entered into the modern paraphernalia through 
which the tributes paid to Miss Wald on her seventieth 
birthday were transmitted to the House-on-the-Pond, 
Westport, Conn. and to friends and well wishers through- 
out the country. But, after all, when it came to the mes- 
sages that were sent, they fell into the oldest and simplest 
of words, such as love and work, her vision and her faith 
in mankind. 

That afternoon, in the hall of 99 Park Avenue, New 
York [headquarters of the Visiting Nursing Service of the 
Henry Street Settlement she founded] Mrs. James Roose- 
velt, the President’s mother, read a letter from her son 
expressing the “homage and admiration of all who value 
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disinterested public service” because of “the many years 
you have spent in unselfish labor to promote the happi- 
ness and well being of others.” A kindred message came 
over the radio from Governor Lehman at the Executive 
Mansion at Albany. And Mayor La Guardia was there 
in person to present the distinguished service certificate 
of the City of New York. Miss Wald’s telegram of re- 
sponse was characteristic of her indomitable spirit: “I 
have spent my years of service thus far with a sense of the 
original faith of mankind in the readiness to accept 
unknown adventures.” 

That evening, one of the oldest members of the 
Mothers’ Club lit the candles of a great birthday cake 
before a gathering of neighbors of all generations who 
filled the gymnasium of the “House on Henry Street.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Arches Over Time 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE SOURCE OF CIVILIZATION, by Gerald Heard. Harper. 431 pp. 
Price $3.50, 


THE ae COMEDY, by James Harvey Robinson, Harper. 394 pp. 
rice $3. 


A DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE, 
Norton, 284 pp. Price $3. 


IN 1936, by A. C. Eurich and E. C, Wilson. Holt. 620 pp. Price $2.50. 
Postpaid of Survey Graphic 


by H. A.’ Overstreet. 


‘THE TIME-SPAN OF OUR PRINT RECORDS IS BECOMING INFIN- 
itesimal. We digest every cycle of the calendar, with a 
newspaper per day, a news-digest each week, the book 
of the month, and a new panorama of the year, called 
In 1936. It is no doubt useful to know what is going on, 
but can you know what is actually going on by viewing 
time as atomic? We get an intense, almost crushing con- 
sciousness of today that is at once superficial and terri- 
fying. The velocity of print-records makes me feel as if 
I were spun in one of those whirligig machines for test- 
ing aviators. I lose the horizon. But I need the horizon, 
and I need orientation in time. As James Harvey Robin- 
son says: “To become historically-minded is to be grown- 


up.” 

This concern with the present has curious effects on 
our letters. The book of the month is often just that. It 
is often repetitious of other books, naturally enough, for 
a month does not add much to our facts, and less to our 
wisdom. We do not, moreover, find the familiar ideas 
given a new clarity and charm by the grace and distinc- 
tion of a personal style. Why should an author take rev- 
erent pains with the language of his annual report on 
changing facts and ephemeral situations? Some of these 
books should bear the note our quicksilver executives 
add to their epistles, “Dictated but not read.” An author 
must also have the discouraging sense that another book 
will be blotting his out almost instantly. It is not worth 
while to do more than add some teaser slogans and smart 
chapter heads. Finally, humor and high irony, preserv- 
ing salt for serious ideas, are not easy to come by in the 
current chronicle. The human race, by the month or year, 
is not humorous. It is just incomprehensible and silly. 
Irony comes from detachment and the long, long view. 

These atrabilious comments on current print-stuff are 
not really a denial of their usefulness, but a prelude to 
explain our grievous need for the peace of those rarer 
books that lift us above today and restore our heritage 
from yesterday. You will find in The Source of Civili- 
zation and in The Human Comedy, wisdom, courage, 
faith in the dignity of life, distilled by patient study and 
expressed in words that reveal a respect for language as 
itself a victory. Heard is a mystic who believes that vio- 
lence may not only destroy civilization, but even extin- 
guish the thin flame of conscious life as it has flowered 
in man. The single hope is the conquest of a rampant 
individualism by some conscious restoration of a lost 
subconscious awareness of our unity with all life and all 
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men. He admits the paradox: his book is a rational 
seeking for the means of reconciliation. 

Robinson is the historian “with his eye on the present” 
who retells the story of mankind in a luminous, simple, 


and human fashion to show how we arrived at our pres- ~ 
ent mastery over Nature, paralleled by a vast and perilous — 


ignorance of man himself. Harry Elmer Barnes in a 
foreword says Robinson’s message is, “We have’ not 
brought our thinking up to date.” We are crusted with 
surviving falsehoods. His hope is that we can yet devise 


an education that can so arrange our new conceptions of © 


man’s origin and history, as to save us. 

One grave satisfaction these books bring is that they 
define our dilemma—the dual nature of modern life. It is 
heartening to know that we other folks are not queer in 
our sense of living in two worlds: one of science, control, 
the promise of abundance, and of peace; the other of 
social ignorance, frustration, conflicts that threaten war. 
Some division line cuts through every human plan. Of 
nature we seem to have enough knowledge, but as hu- 
man beings we cannot plan, only struggle. It is an age of 
pressure groups. Heard centers on our “fissured psyche” 
that has split because our over-powerful conscious indi- 
vidualism has left us isolated in a material universe 
with no link to our subconscious unity. He says: 

“A creature who makes deliberate inventions and dis- 
coveries in the outer world can no longer leave the 
growth and development of its inner world—its con- 
sciousness—to nature or chance. That illusion has been 
the great fundamental mistake of liberalism.” We have 
practiced laissez-faire in psychology as well as economics. 
Robinson says: “We must, after all, come to terms in 
some way with the emotions underlying mysticism. 
They are very dear to us, and scientific knowledge will 
never form an adequate substitute for them.” We must, 
both say, build a bridge across the chasm. 


HearD Is A MYSTIC-POET WHO SEEKS TO WEAVE A SET OF 
rational arguments against violence, and individualistic 
materialism, that common sense view that we see reality, 
all reality, and nothing but reality. His argument runs 
that man did not survive by his specialization for vio- 
lence, but by his undifferentiated sensitive awareness 
and consciousness, thin-skinned to change. The cave man 
was not a killer. Then he enlists archaeology to show that 
of the three “proto-civilizations” the Egyptian and Su- 
merian developed war techniques, and passed through 
similar cycles to decay. “The collapse of empires is the 
most striking fact of history.” But the Indus civilization 
that seems not to have weapons discovered a psychologic 
wisdom that preserved it, changed indeed, until now. 
This wisdom is traced in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, the Tibetan Bardo to the Yogic disciplines that 
enable men to change “the aperture of consciousness” 
and pursue the way of peace with an inner awareness of 
their unity with all their fellows. The theme is difficult; 
the final design of schools of teachers and disciples in 
the Yogic psychology may be smiled away as the familiar 
escape faith of all mystics; the anthropology and archae- 
ology may be unconvincing to experts. The claim that 
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religions have been twisted by the growth of individualism 
(“Immortality is an individualistic conception”) from their 
faith in the Inner Light such as for a period gave the Friends 
their powerful fellowship, will not seem true to many even 
outside the creeds. 

But somehow you cannot forget the book; it is beautiful, 
solemn and rich, to be measured by the criteria we used for 
Breasted’s Dawn of Conscience, or Ortega’s Revolt of the 
Masses. It spans, as a great arch, man’s history and growing 
consciousness, and some of the blocks in the structure are 
certainly granite. It seems to offer new wisdom, perhaps be- 
cause we have forgotten the old. It stirs levels of emotion and 
thought that have fallen into disuse. As Aldous Huxley says: 
“His interpretations have a curiously exciting quality... 
stimulating, original, significant.” It does not mistake a month 
for an epoch. 

Nor does The Human Comedy, that fresh, wise, posthu- 
mous gift of a great teacher, who covers the panorama of 
history with such simplicity that to follow his re-telling of 
man’s story and folly is a delight and an illumination. Read 
the chapters, Science Fumbles Along, Entering the Age of 
Plenty, On Governing Ourselves, and The Arrogance of 
Nationalism. Note how revealing is his breakdown of 
Medievalism into three inter-connected periods, or his ap- 
appraisal of what gifts the Greeks bore. Note too how a wise 
man may be skeptical of the past, yet hopeful of the future, 
and how mastery and high seriousness add grace to style. 

“We need to believe that humanity was apparently a curious 
incident in the universe and its career a recent episode in 
cosmic history. . . . Francis Bacon added to all the previous 
conceptions of God that of man’s playfellow, for the Divine 
majesty seems to take delight in hiding his works from his 
Children and rejoice in their finding them out. This was a 
gracious method of settling the conflict between science and 
religion.” Reading such history is good for the soul. 


OVERSTREET SEEKS ALSO SOME WAY OF OVERCOMING OUR DUALISM 
and restoring our kinship as the title word “Interdependence” 
shows. But his kinship is not mystical in nature, but social 
and economic in the here and now. He repeats much that is 
not new but which may need constant iteration to that popu- 
lar audience the author is skilled in reaching. Here is a kind 
of compendium of current problems and proposals, especially 
the control of money and credit. It covers too much to be close 
knit, and the style is diffuse. The volume seems aside from 
Professor Overstreet’s special metier that gave us those bril- 
liant studies, About Ourselves, and Influencing Human Be- 
havior. The best parts are his study of culture patterns, folk- 
ways, and group ideas that divide us, such as the old rural 
pattern versus the later urban pattern. Such acute studies 
help toward the answer of the central question which is again, 
“Can we achieve the mentality adequate for the task of taking 
this difficult world in hand?” 

How difficult that world is seems proven by the 600 pages 
and 100 pictures that In 1936 uses to digest the news of a 
single year. The authors have given us a useful memorandum- 
book, based on excellent divisions of fields of interest, that will 
be of real value to students and teachers for reference. There 
is little “slant” though some of the judgments respecting 
cultural offerings are personal. The authors leave the reader 
to make his own synthesis and his net conclusion might be 
that a lot of things happened in 1936 and that it is very hard 
to discover what they mean. The faults of the Age are not 
the responsibility of its chroniclers. But the sense of flux ex- 
plains this plea for books that view man as more than a 
fruit-fly. 


Moulton Scrutinizes Recovery 


THE RECOVERY PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. Brooking: 
Institution. 709 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 


Dr. Movutron 1s OUT WITH swoRD AND GUN, FIGHTING VALI- 


APRIL 1937 


antly to protect us from a new boom and collapse. He has 
medicine for conservatives and medicine for liberals, hard to 
take but wholesome. 

For conservatives he has the unpleasant thought that they 
must not raise prices or the devil will get them. Now that 
recovery is unquestionably here, the temptation to make 
money on the upswing is strong. But recovery depends on 
buying power, and buying power depends on low prices. 
Actually prices have held steady since the NRA, until a couple 
of months ago, when they began to rise in an alarming way. 
Business men are fixing to cut their own throats again. 

For liberals the doctor also has medicine. First, he explains 
patiently once more the ancient doctrine of John R. Commons, 
that high wage rates do not give high incomes to the working 
class. Dr. Moulton calls attention to the fact that what really 
happens is concentration of wage income. Wages rose, rela- 
tively to prices, right through the depression, so that the fast- 
vanishing wage payments went to fewer and fewer lucky em- 
ployes, the rest being left with “high wages but no jobs.” 

Dr. Moulton emphasizes also the fallacy of shorter hours, 
by proving that even the standard of living of 1929 would 
require full employment now, on account of our deterioration 
in plant and skills. 

Economic problems are so massive, and so tangled in detail, 
that when an economist like Dr. Moulton struggles through 
with some valuable ideas, it is not fair to criticize him for his 
omissions. Not in criticism, therefore, one may remark that 
higher taxes, if laid on incomes, will solve the problem which 
he rightly says can’t be solved by higher prices, higher wages, 
or shorter hours. 


Washington, D. C. Davin CusHMAN CoyLE 


Three Justices and Interstate Commerce 


THE COMMERCE CLAUSE—UNDER MARSHALL, TANEY AND 
WAITE, by Felix Frankfurter. University of North Carolina Press. 114 
pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs BOOK IS WRITTEN WITH ALL OF THE CHARM AND INCISIVE- 
ness that is implicit in everything that comes from the pen of 
Felix Frankfurter. He discusses for lawyers the concepts of 
interstate commerce held by three great Chief Justices—Mar- 
shall, Taney and Waite. There is no question that the Supreme 
Court has “directed the stream” of our national economic 
history and that such stream was colored by the personalities 
of these great jurists. They presided over the Supreme Court 
during a span of years beginning when “power” was merely 
steam emitted from the spout of a tea kettle up to the days 
when a TVA was on the horizon. 

Professor Frankfurter analyzes each important interstate 
commerce case which came before the Supreme Court during 
the regimes of these Justices. Marshall reached his results by 
esoteric reasoning. He never missed an opportunity to educate 
the people of the land to broad national powers. His concepts 
of a national economy were far in advance of his day. Taney, 
appearing to many as a man of limited provincial vision, dif- 
fered from Marshall’s central doctrine that the commerce 
clause operated to impose restrictions upon state authority 
“which it was the duty of the Supreme Court to define and 
enforce.” Taney was keenly alive to the concentration ot 
wealth and power which the corporate form was instilling. 
The present Brandeis philosophy, based on the fear of eco- 
nomic elephantiasis, is not totally unrelated to Taney’s philoso- 
phy. It was Taney who declared that no hands are less worthy 
to be trusted with the accumulation of power than “those of a 
moneyed corporation.” Waite held power during the period 
when those weasel words of “due process” were being invoked 
at every legal corner. We must remember that Marshall had 
no such clause to contend with. Personally, I prefer Waite in 
spite of the fact that he was considered mediocre and wrote 
with a stuffy pen. Consistently he felt that the court is not 
the maker of policy. He urged judicial self-restraint. The 
ermine did not seem to distort him. 

This book is, of course, invaluable for lawyers. In these 
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days, when the Supreme Court is vetoing legislation which 
leads to a national economy, the book should be a legal best 
seller. It does not pretend to go into the economic background 
of the three Justices or the economy of the nation during their 
regimes, and being concerned with law causes only, it is pre- 
cise and logical but no doubt entirely un-understandable to 
laymen who deal with realities instead of fictions of life. Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter shows the ever swerving legalistic course 
run by interstate commerce directed and steered by great 
judges. 

The book is so neatly objective and factually written that it 
is even difficult to find out where Felix Frankfurter stands on 
the present issues of the commerce power. A monograph on 


that subject would be an even greater accomplishment. 
New York Morris L. Ernst 


Leadership in a Democracy 


LEADERSHIP IN A FREE SOCIETY, by T. N. Whitehead, Harvard 
University Press. 266 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs BOOK CONTINUES THE EMINENT TRADITION AND INTELLEC- 
tual emphasis earlier made familiar to us by such writers as 
Carleton Parker, Helen Marot, Thorstein Veblen, Whiting 
Williams, Elton Mayo and numerous others. It is a study of 
the relation of the individual and his satisfactory self- 
expression to the life and needs of society in its highly or- 
ganized aspects, especially those of industrial activity. The 
urgency of the problem of personal fulfillment in a day of 
complex and unassimilated institutions, chiefly economic, is 
cogently argued. 

The role of leadership under such conditions and in rela- 
tion to the aspirations of a democracy is discussed; and the 
conclusion is reached that leadership at many levels, and 
leaders who come spontaneously to the front no less than 
leaders selected from above, must be nurtured and encouraged. 
“The essence of democratic leadership is that it shall be so 
exercised as to promote opportunities for the fitting initiative 
of those within the society, and in the manner which these 
latter desire.” 

The book properly treats of many related phases of its sub- 
ject—of management, of labor unions, of other social systems; 
and the point of view throughout is organic, evolutionary and 
democratic in the finest philosophical sense. 

It is unfortunate that the author does not see fit to compress 
his theme into somewhat shorter compass, and in doing so to 
simplify his vocabulary. The rightful audience of this book 
is the oncoming generation of leaders in the world of cor- 
porate executives, union heads and of legislators who are 
concerned about the laws governing organized human rela- 
tions. They will probably be drawn to this work by tens in- 
stead of thousands. It is to be hoped that in articles, speeches 
and university courses Professor Whitehead will be able to 
popularize the timely and wise message here presented. 

New York Orpway TEAD 


The Odyssey of a Red Cross Man 


IN_WAR’S WAKE, by Ernest P. Bicknell. American Red Cross, 273 pp. 
Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THIs RECORD OF 1914-15, THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WorLD War, 
based upon contemporary letters and the diary of an impartial 
observer, should be compulsory reading for our present-day 
dictators, newsmongers, and war-inclined patrioteers. It is 
wholly admirable in spirit, written with restraint and without 
bitterness. Reviewing his documentary material twenty years 
later, Colonel Bicknell wisely decided not to allow his story to 
be “mellowed by the softening touch of time,” as would no 
doubt have happened if he had written “from memory alone.” 
Here is the reproduction of extended extracts from his own 
journal and reports made at the moment when the unrelieved 
horrors, the unimaginable frightfulness of the war, were vivid 
in his mind, sometimes too sickening even for this objective 


record. To be sure, being “rather conservative by nature” the ~ 
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“clamorous propaganda of hate” which he encountered 
affected him “most disagreeably.” What an accurate self- 
appraisal this is, and what a blessing it would be if conservat- 
ism in general were exhibited in the same way. Equally re- 
vealing is Bicknell’s reply, when asked to mention the most 
surprising of the war’s effects on human nature—that it is “to 
be found in the amazing overthrow of just plain common 

sense.” 

The tragic and dreadful immediate consequences of the war 
in Belgium, Poland, and Serbia have never been more clearly 
or eloquently portrayed. Always this disillusioned and experi- | 
enced observer recognized that they were not to be laid to the 
charge of one country or another but at the door of war itself. 
Colonel Bicknell’s first assignment, in association with Wick- — 
liffe Rose and Henry James, Jr., as members of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation War Relief Commission, was to investigate 
and report upon an enterprise known as the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, which was understood to be under the 
chairmanship of an American named Herbert Hoover. Later 
he had to investigate the epidemic of typhus in Serbia. As a 
result of these inquiries huge sums became available from 
America for Belgian relief and for the sanitary commission in 
Serbia of which Dr: Richard P. Strong was chairman. 

Important people—doctors, generals, correspondents, cardi- 
nals, queens and a regicide—appear in these pages, but they 
keep their place. Nothing interferes with the serene, alert, © 
conscientious performance of the Red Cross task. The only — 
story which appears twice (page 79 and page 198) is that of 
a charwoman who scrubbed the floors of a London office 
building many years and was discharged because of her Ger- 
man birth. After tramping the streets for work in vain she 
appealed to a charitable society and it was found that her four 
sons, all born in England, had enlisted and were then serving 
with the English army in France. 

Although some of those in whose judgment Colonel Bick- 
nell had great confidence advised against his undertaking this 
journey, it must be agreed after the event that it had rich 
results in the relief of the Great War’s most innocent and 


pathetic victims. 
New York 


War and the “Welfare Bloc’”’ 


NEUTRALITY AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY, by Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, William Edward Dodd, Charles Warren, and Edwin deWitt Dickin- 
son. Lectures on the Harris Foundation, University of Chicago Press. 
277 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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THE HONORS IN THIS VOLUME ARE SHARED BY SIR ALFRED AND 
Mr. Warren. In brilliant terms the former argues that col- 
lective security is possible only among constitutional democra- 
cies—states of an utterly different character from dictatorships 
which exalt considerations of power over considerations of 
welfare. “While standing firm against threats,” he holds, the 
members of the “welfare bloc” should “develop to the farthest 
possible extent the applications of the cooperative principle as 
between one another.” A laudable aspiration! But perhaps Sir 
Alfred is intoxicated by the political philosophy of democratic 
liberalism. How many of the disparities between dictatorships 
and democracies, when stripped of their ideological panoply, 
are differences not of kind but merely of degree? Unfortunate- 
ly “welfare,” though it may be prevalent within states, seems 
largely to stop at the water’s edge. There can be no hope for 
the cooperation sought by Sir Alfred until opportunism and a 
narrow concept of national interest cease to dominate the 
foreign policy of the democracies. 

In the interim, the United States seeks to avoid embroil- 
ment in the well-nigh inevitable conflict for which none of 
the participants will be without fault. With admirable clarity 
Charles Warren depicts the insecurity of our status as a poten- 
tial neutral and analyzes the opposition to remedial legislation 
aired at Congressional hearings in 1936. Mr. Warren is thor- 
oughly cognizant of the precarious character of neutrality in 
any form today. But if the country will stand aloof, he is de- 


termined to render the “national safeguard law” as effective 
as technical skill can make it. - 

Ambassador Dodd despairingly reviews the development of 
the dark vista confronting western civilization in terms which 
—doubtless without conscious intent—suggest that a new 
social order is a prerequisite for future progress. Finally, Dean 
Dickinson assures us, in a series of ponderous platitudes, of 
the eventual triumph of righteousness in international rela- 
‘tions and American foreign policy. Mention should be made 
of a useful appendix containing documents relating to the 
League Covenant and the Italian-Ethiopian war, and to Quincy 
Wright’s excellent preface. 
Foreign Policy Association Davin H. Popper 


Conservation and the Common Man 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES AND THEIR CONSERVATION, by A. 
E. Parkins and J. H. Whitaker. Wiley. 650 pp. Price $5 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


THE DRAMATIC NATURE OF RECENT FLOODS AND DUST STORMS, 
and the hardly less dramatic activity of the administration in 
attacking the problems of which they are symptoms, have 
directed public attention to our natural resources and their 
conservation. Students, who in that connection have desired to 
consult a comprehensive treatise, have not found such a work 
available. This book fills the gap. It suffers the disadvantage 
of being a product of thirteen authors, but one author could 
not have met the need so promptly. Nearly every contributor 
is a distinguished authority in some part of the field, and each 
treats his subject seriously. The book is the best available for 
one who seeks a comprehensive, informing view of the con- 
servation problem. Soil, water, minerals; erosion and floods; 
agriculture, grazing and forestry; water supply, navigation 
and power; wild life, recreation and the relation of men to 
environment, are among the subjects discussed. 

The work is strongest in its descriptive and historical fea- 
tures. This was necessary in a pioneer, comprehensive treatise, 
but it did not leave space for adequate consideration of some 
of the deeper elements of the problem. Evaluations of public 
works are in terms of conventional business rather than 
social accounting. Comprehensive programs of conservation, 
multiple-purpose works and allocation of joint costs are not 
considered adequately. The function of power as a coordinat- 
ing factor is not discussed. The St. Lawrence project is ob- 
served through the eyes of a business man rather than through 
the eyes of a social scientist. The book provides, however, 
a suitable foundation of historical and descriptive reference 
for later intensive consideration of such problems. 

New York Hartow S. Person 


Money and Competition 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AND POLICY, 
by J. E. Meade. Oxford. 392 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


J. E. Mabe HAs ACHIEVED TWO WORTH WHILE ACCOMPLISH- 
ments. In the first place, he has synthesized marginal eco- 
nomics with the new developments in the fields of money 
and competition. The trained economist will quickly sense the 
influence of such writers as Wicksell, Vom Mises, Keynes, 
Durbin, Harrod, Chamberlin and Mrs. Robinson. 

The second and major contribution is one of procedure. 
Against a background of economic theory, the author suggests 
economic policies for solving most of the pressing economic and 
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...A new text for training group leaders! 


STUDIES IN 


GROUP BEHAVIOR 
By Grace L. CoyLe 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve 
University 


“Like a girder thrust under an emerging structure, this 
book provides further realistic foundation for group work. 
Using five case histories of typical groups, written in the 
mood of the participant observer, Dr. Coyle has produced 
a running analysis calculated to provoke genuinely critical 
thinking and discussion. Her treatment is neither wholly 
theoretical nor wholly practical. It is realistic. That is 
to say, it is both. Her introductory chapter, which in- 
cludes what might almost be termed an anatomy of leader- 
ship in relation to the group process, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of group work. This book will prove 
an invaluable training instrument both with staff groups 
and with group work students in professional schools.”— 
Charles E. Hendry, Associate Professor of Sociology, George 
Williams College; Chairman, The National Association for 
the Study of Group Work. ........... OO COGOOORaG $2.75 


... A new manual for 
vocational guidance workers! 


APTITUDES 


AND APTITUDE TESTING 
By Water V. Bincuam, PhD. 


In this frank and critical study, a distinguished psychologist 
sets forth considered conclusions drawn from his careful 
and intensive research into the whole problem of aptitudes 
and aptitude testing. Vocational counselors and personnel 
workers, wishing to consider the use of aptitude tests, can 
now turn to this authoritative new book for complete in- 
formation on principles and methods. 


“Dr. Bingham’s book is a major contribution to the field of 
vocational psychology and vocational counseling. He has 


done a superb job.’”’—Donald G. Paterson, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Minnesota, ................ $3.00 


... A new text for adult education 
courses on contemporary problems! 


SELECTED 


SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 
Edited and Arranged by Myer COHEN 


San Francisco School of Social Studies 


With an Introduction by 
ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 


Never before has there been available for non-legal students 
of the Constitution, in relation to modern problems, a study 
manual which focuses attention on the major issues of today. 
The editor has successfully compiled this carefully edited 
material in a way to suggest a potentially wide market for 
this book among all students of constitutional problems. $2.50 


FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


social problems of the times. At the beginning, Meade asks, Fa LdeS GSC RAY ole Cty 


- “Can the Economic System Work?” After answering in the 
affirmative, he attacks unemployment. Drawing continually 
on economic theory, the author proceeds to analyze and offer 
ways of improving competitive conditions, the equitable dis- 
tribution of income, and international conditions. 

_ In his attempt to solve a particular problem, it is to J. E. 
_ Meade’s credit that he separates economic and ethical consid- 
_ erations. His first concern is the economic aspects of a prob- 
lem. Meade keeps economic matters on an economic plane; 
_ “what economic science dictates as right” is his foremost con- Pt i el 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
IN AN 


AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


By PERCY E. DAVIDSON, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, and H. 
DEWEY ANDERSON, Director, Stanford 
Occupational Study. 


Indicates the amount and kind of occupational 
movement that occurs between the various 
levels of employment in a community of 
workers. Determines how this movement is 
affected by factors indicative of social-economic 
status, such as schooling, income, number of 
see and the occupational status of the 
ather. 


NEWCOMERS AND NOMADS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By WILLIAM T. CROSS and 
DOROTHY EMBRY CROSS 


Narrative in form, this study contains an in- 
timate record of the administrative history of 
emergency relief organization and functioning 
in the state which registered the largest number 
cared for under the federal plan. A practical 
manual for those engaged in social work or for 
Classtoomuses may. sic meet ai eet ae $1.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, California 


A Treatise and Casebook for Court Workers, Pro- 
bation Officers and Other Child Welfare Workers 


Social Treatment 
In Probation 
and Delinquency 


By PAULINE V. YounsG, Ph.D. 


The University of Southern California 


par 


McGraw-Hitt Pus.icaTions 1N Sociotocy — $4.00 
Considers the problem of juvenile delinquency and probation from a so- 
ciological, psychological, psychiatric, and social case work standpoint. 


Stresses the “thow-to-do-it’’ from the point of view of every agency 
discussed. 


Gives a thorough discussion of the utilization of community resources 
such as religion, the school, recreational facilities, etc., in the work of 
unadjusted youth and parents. 


Provides, for the first time, material and examples of social case treatment 
of the family group. 
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sideration. The author recognizes that, under conditions 
favorable to competition, the free working of economic forces 
provides the greatest benefits to society. However, he is sensi- 
tive to the forces which restrict free competition and suggests 
methods of overcoming or alleviating such hindrances. 
Relative to the ethical implications inherent in the solution 
of important economic-social problems, J. E. Meade goes fur- 
ther than many other economists in advocating the efficacy of 
state intervention. Yet his objective is admirable. Meade advo- 
cates a legal and social framework that will facilitate the 
working of competitive economic forces, provide the greatest 
social welfare, and remove many of the existing inequalities. 
As an economist, he believes in the working of competition 
where competitive conditions prevail. As a practical idealist, 
Meade supports state intervention as a means of removing 
inequalities and improving social welfare. Economists and 
people interested in the solution of major economic and social. 
problems facing the United States will find Meade’s approach 
interesting and his ideas stimulating. 
Economics Statistics, Inc., New York G. OcpEN TRENCHARD 


Kirby Page’s Religion 
LIVING COURAGEOUSLY, by Kirby Page. Farrar and Rinehart. 319 pp. 

Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Livinc couracgousLy, By Kirsy Pace, FOR ALL ITS HEAVY 
wording is impressively lively in movement. 

In ten chapters an earnest and clear-seeing Christian, dis- 
cusses three “imperishable principles” which “offer hope of 
salvation from social suicide.” Thus is the issue drawn 
between life and death for contemporary civilization. The 
salvation principles are basically Christian: “reverence for 
human personality, recognition of kinship with every other 
person, and the sovereignty of Eternal God, our compassion- 
ate Father.” 

One hundred daily readings, circling ten times about the 
ten chapter subjects make up the second half of the book. 
Mr. Page heroically states the faith, “if God be for us who 
can be against us,” then, like so many brave and able Christian 
leaders, turns inward on “living courageously.” God must 
be acknowledged but he cannot or will not do anything Him- 
self beyond human effort or through it! 
Congregational Church 
Westport, Conn. Ricnarp T. EL.iorr 


Working Women 


IF WOMEN MUST WORK, by Loire Brophy. Appleton-Century. 153 pp. 
Price $1.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


THE SOUNDNESS IN THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF Lorre Bropuy’s 
If Women Must Work places it among the “must” books. As 
a book to place in the hands of any young person planning a 
career, as a book for parents who are preparing their children 
for their place in the working world, or for those whose in- 
terest is merely academic, it offers a wealth of sound advice so 
directly and spontaneously that the writer seems to be talking 
intimately and personally. 

Mrs. Brophy’s experience in vocational guidance and place- 
ment probably has created this over-the-desk manner of writ- 
ing. She wastes neither her time nor yours in mere words. 
Hers is the direct approach, whether in advice to those seek- 
ing work or in setting forth the basis for preparing oneself to 
go forth to land a job. She discusses how one should dress and 
how to act after getting the job. An important factor, this, in 
climbing the ladder and climbing should be inevitable if one 
has imagination, energy and self-discipline to carry out the 
suggestions given for growing with and on the job. 

Mrs. Brophy faces facts. “My feeling is that women should 
not try to get jobs that obviously belong to men,” she states 
in her closing chapter and goes on to show the breadth of 
work that can be woman’s. That the world belongs to the 
working woman she seems to point out in every page. 

The listing-in the appendix of trade, class and technical 
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magazines is valuable. This is no new idea but it adds to the 
utility of this little book. Knowing the books and magazines 
of the trade is a necessity for the job seeker as it equips her 
with the vocabulary of the work, and makes it easier to ap- 
proach the employment officer. 

There is need for such a book as this. The chief criticism is 
that the author is over enthusiastic about the possibilities of 
getting the desired job and that she is not sufficiently realistic 
in the recognition of oversupply in some fields suggested. But 
the book justifies its publication’ and should prove of use to 
young and old realists. 
Washington, D. C. 


CATHERINE FILENE SHOUSE 


What Men Have Worked For 


MAN’S WORLDLY GOODS, by Leo Huberman. Harper. 349 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


‘THIS Is A MOST REFRESHING BOOK, ESPECIALLY FOR THOSE OF US 
who ordinarily have difficulty in reading anything in eco- 
nomics. In an informal, almost casual way, which takes noth- 
ing from the sense of authenticity, the author soon has us 
going through important and normally incomprehensible eco- 
nomic issues against an illuminating and entertaining back- 
ground of economic history. 

We learn what was really back of knighthood in the middle 
ages—who paid the bills; we witness the change in attitude 
toward paying interest on borrowed money, from the day 
when all such interest payment was regarded as usury and a 
sin, down to a period when it became the accepted basis for 
economic and social life. What the Guilds and free towns 
actually did; how laissez-faire developed; the historic back- 
ground for free trade; monopoly and imperialism yesterday 
and today; and how, in the nineteenth century, Karl Marx 
took the theory of surplus value and made it into an expla- 
nation of the exploitation of labor in capitalist society—all 
these and many other things are set forth in Mr. Huberman’s 
pages in so skillful a fashion that we are hardly aware of the 
significant matters we have begun to understand. 

The illustrations are especially good. They include full page 
reproductions of peasants’ and millers’ scenes from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; a facsimile of the balance sheet of the 
great commercial house of Fugger for 1527 and a contem- 
porary picture of Jacob Fugger in his office surrounded by 
ledger accounts from most of the countries of the then known 
world; a contemporary copper engraving showing a gold- 
smith’s workshop; and in more recent times a nineteenth 
century woodcut showing children working in a paper factory 
and an engraving by Doré depicting London slums. For the 
twentieth century the illustrations are from conspicuously 
good photographs showing turbines, slums, mass production, 
harvesting on a collective farm in U.S.S.R., a breadline, plow- 
ing under cotton, and the power age. 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


Thunder on the Left 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIALISM, by John Strachey. 
Random House. 512 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


THE CONSPICUOUS DEVELOPMENT IN ECONOMIC WRITING IN THE 
last twenty-five years has been the increasing attention given 
to centralized control in one form or another. Everyone will 
think of the burning advocates of outright collectivism and 
economic planning; these have been accompanied, at a dis- 
tance, by more academic reporters who describe the collusion 
—a de facto collectivism—which has grown up in business 
enterprise itself. All of this is a startling change from the old 
habit of taking competition for granted, together with the 
fundamental legal and economic institutions upon which com- 
petition rested. 

Of the revolutionary group, which would mold as well as 
inform public opinion, Mr. Strachey is a leading spokes- 
man. His conviction is aided by talent and industry. He 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


ULITZER prize plays on Negro themes, 

P the vogue of Negro music, and the 
achievements of individual actors, 

singers and poets have fixed attention anew upon 
the place of the Negro in American life and his 
significant contribution to the Arts. Professor 
Brawley shows that the Negro genius has far more 
importance than the superficial character some- 
times emphasized. And then, in a dozen chapters, 
he gives new appraisal to those who have become 
prominent in literature, music and the fine arts. 
A special feature is the attention given to writers 
and artists who are just now at the beginning of 
their careers. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 449 FOURTH AVE., N. Y 


THIS NEW 
AMERICA 


The Spirit of the C.C.C. 


Edited by A. C. OLIVER, Jr., Senior Chaplain, Walter 
Reed Hospital, and HAROLD M, DUDLEY, Chaplain 
Reserve, U.S.A, The story of the most significant 
youth movement of the century—the C.C.C. Here 
are hitherto unrevealed facts written by those in charge 
of the C.C.C. and by the enrollees themselves showing 
what has been accomplished in the conservation of our 
national resources and our national youth. $1.50 


A FOREIGNER 
LOOKS AT THE TVA 


by Odette Keun 


An extensive traveler, whose wanderings in “dictator” 
countries have intensified her love of liberty, Madame 
Keun sees the TVA as one of the most intelligent and 
far-reaching social experiments of modern times, and as 
a positive answer to the threat of communism and 
fascism. Detailed chapters on electric power, flood 
control, conservation, agriculture, etc. Illustrated with 
photographs. $1.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York @ 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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...an invaluable aid to 
handling and understand- 
ing difficult personalities 


FOR DOCTORS, TEACHERS, 
SOCIAL WORKERS AND EVERY- 


ONE INTERESTED IN PSYCHOLOGY 


THE ANATOMY OF 
PERSONALITY 


By HOWARD W. HAGGARD, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Applied Physiology at Yale 


and CLEMENTS C. FRY, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry and 
Mental Hygiene at Yale 


Heo” much can you tell about people’s personal- 
ities from their faces, size, height, shape and 
other physical characteristics? A great deal, and 
with surprising accuracy—if you know what to look 
for. In The Anatomy of Personality the authors 
present in clear, non-technical language with many 
case histories, the result of modern scientific re- 
search. It is a book designed to aid all whose work 
involves the judging of personalities, by substituting 
scientific knowledge for guess-work. ‘‘Leads to a 
fairer, keener knowledge of ourselves and the varie- 
ties of our fellow men.”—Joseph Jastrow, Saturday 
Review of Literature. Illustrated $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


°-*-A Re-evaluation 
of SOCIAL WOR 


Wet are the goals and functions of social work? 
What is the nature of social work in relation to 
American contemporary society? “‘A Re-evaluation of 
Social Work’’—a series now appearing in SOCIAL 
WORK TODAY is designed to re-examine the basic 
concepts of social work. It marks the first attempt at 
a critical evaluation in our time. It will be challenged 
as biased, inadequate and untrue. SOCIAL WORK 
TODAY firmly believes, however, that it will be provo- 
cative and stimulating. For one dollar a year, you will 
receive a vigorously written publication which will bring 
you interpretive reports of the far-reaching changes 
taking place in the field and their relation to the domin- 
ant social forces of our epoch. Does the social worker 
have a stake in the relationship of these forces? Are 
they related? SOCIAL WORK TODAY says ‘‘Yes”’ 
and offers to tell you why. 


Subscribe today! 


SOCIAL WORK TODAY 
6 East 46th Street, N. Y. C. 


I enclose one dollar. Please send me SOCIAL WORK TODAY 
for one year (9 issues). 
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is as intelligently aware of the past as he is_ intimately 
familiar with the present, so that his exposition has, 
depth and dignity as well as immediate point. The present - 
volume, while treading much ground that is known to his | 
past readers, makes advance in two particulars. In the first”, 
place, Mr. Strachey here makes a special effort to have us, 
understand the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. He © 
necessarily attempts to give their reasoning in tabloid, but — | 
constantly urges that the reader go to the sources for him- 
self, and gives many helps in this direction. In the second 
place, Mr. Strachey comments on recent developments in 
the economic conflict all over the western world and in 
China, Japan and India. Insofar as this involves the dif’ © 
ferences within radical ranks, the author’s report will be 
news to the average reader, for even the most important |! 
factional divisions are apt to remain too long confined to ~ 
the socialist and communist press. of 

Mr. Strachey throws his whole force behind the united 
front movement in Britain and America, and insists that 
widely and compactly organized labor parties are necessary | 
to the supplanting of production for profit by production for | 
use. His is not a comfortable belief in the likelihood that 
capitalism will turn into cooperation without the determined 
agency of political reinforcement. 

Those wanting information on the background of the re- 
cent Moscow trials will find competent help in the explana- 
tions of this stout Stalinist. 


Johns Hopkins University 


Broapus MitTcHELL 


A University in Tribal Seclusion 


HEIDELBERG AND THE UNIVERSITIES OF AMERICA. The Viking 

Press, 61 pp. Price 50 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
IN THIS SMALL VOLUME CHARLES C. BuRLINGHAM, JAMES 
Byrne, Samuel Seabury and Henry L. Stimson present to the 
American public the interesting controversy in letters to the 
London Times, Spring 1936, as to whether English universi- ~ 
ties should participate in the celebration of the five hundred — 
and fiftieth anniversary of Heidelberg University. The issue 
boiled down to two points: Are the German universities still 
institutions in which free study, free research, free teaching 
prevail or are they subjected to servitude, with political 
dogmas enforced upon them? . 

Second: Would participation in the celebration work to 
the political advantage of the Nazi régime and would it be 
“manipulated by authority to indicate condonation of their 
actions.” 

To put these questions is to answer them—hence came 
refusal of invitations (suggested at first in letters of Bishop 
Herbert Dunelm-Durham and Charles Grant Robertson, 
the Chancellor of Birmingham University) by Oxford and 
Birmingham and then others. ae 

It is remarkable that the British universities could see the | 
truth though the German government tried to disguise it. 
Even that cautious scholar, Josiah C. Stamp, was deceived at | 
first by his personal impressions in Heidelberg on the occasion 
of his lectures. He stated later, that “the evidence of the’ 
most drastic and indefensible control from outside of every 
detail of university life . . . is dreadfully cumulative,” and 
concluded, that “refusal to attend can thus fairly be deducted 
as our responsibility.” .. . 

The record of the dismissal of forty-seven members of the 
staff out of 189, in Heidelberg alone, of more than 1300 in 
the whole of Germany, of 7000 teachers in the twenty-three 
German universities, bears witness to a policy which an- 
nihilated the institutions of high learning and humiliated the | 
scholars who were spared. No resistance was offered because 
of the elimination of personalities who would have been in 
the forefront of opposition. So suddenly fell this blow on 
the dignity and independence of the academic institutions that 
not even the slightest expression of solidarity was voiced. 


A great number of the German scholars certainly long for the 
return of their old freedom—another part persuaded them- 
selves that this suppression is for the common good; but 
German universities do not exist any more and will not 
under this régime. Heidelberg University itself decided to re- 
move the inscription from one building (built by American 
endowments and largely by the help of benefactors of Jewish 
origin): Dem lebendigen Geist (To the living spirit), replac- 
ing it by: To the German spirit. The words of the script: 
The wind bloweth where it listeth...are not valid any more 
in Germany—it went down the path to a tribal seclusion. 
New York Emit LEDERER 


Covering the World 


I FOUND NO PEACE, by Webb Miller. Simon and Schuster. 332 pp. 
Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


AND FEAR CAME, by John T. Whitaker. Macmillan. 273 pp. Price $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

DuriNnc His TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF JOURNALISM, WEBB MILLER 
has lived a life that has kept him in contact with people. Those 
years have been spent in reporting the most interesting angles 
of events, the men concerned with those events and the char- 
acteristics which have made those men unusual. Although shy 
and sensitive by nature, he has been able to overcome these 
disadvantages sufficiently to gather and present an intensely 
interesting account of his career. 

Starting in 1912, as a Chicago cub, he has since reported 
almost every major world-event: punitive expedition into 
Mexico; World War, as correspondent for United Press in 
London, Paris, and at the front; occupation of the Rhine; 
Spanish troubles in Morocco; Gandhi’s “salt march”; life in 
Russia, Italy, South America; Italo-Ethiopian war. 

He has interviewed many great men, among whom were 
Roosevelt, Lloyd George, Poincaré, Clemenceau, Mussolini, 
Primo de Rivera, Dollfuss and Gandhi. 

During his life as a journalist he has studied people and 
history, in the past and in the making, from trials and execu- 
tions, through several international conferences, to the march 
of the Roman legions into Ethiopia, reporting of which 
brought him Honorable Mention for the Pulitzer Prize in 
Journalism. And so to Whitaker, fellow correspondent... . 


Joun T. WHITAKER HAS BEEN AN OBSERVER OF MEN AND EVENTS, 
national and international, ever since he started his journalis- 
tic career. His first important assignment took him to Geneva 
in 1931, where he was initiated into the “noble cause for con- 
quering war.” Quickly disillusioned by failure of the league 
to prevent the annexation of Manchukuo—lack of permanent 
results in disarmament conferences—he began his search for 
the reasons behind those failures. From country to country he 
went, asking, observing important men and the man in the 
street. This book is the result of his search. 

In 1932, six months before Hitler became chancellor, the 
author saw that Russia’s foreign policy for the next decade 
was to be dedicated to fear of Hitler. He was in Germany 
during Hitler’s rise, saw the 1934 “purge,” and realized that 
fear of encircling enemies, political and economic, was the 
inspiration for the blood-bath. He saw fear in Austria after 
Dollfuss had paid the price of resistance to nazism. Sent to 
Jugoslavia after Alexandria’s assassination, he understood the 
ultimatum sent to Hungary as a warning to Italy to keep 
hands off the Balkan Entente. Returning to Geneva, he wit- 
nessed the battle that was being fought: “The idealism of 
Geneva vs. the cynicism of Rome.” Mussolini’s 1935 war spell- 
ing the collapse of the league, he went to Ethiopia to report 
the last act of the drama, its mise en scene and players. 

This splendid book gives a vivid picture of personalities 
and events. 

Rocer SHaw 
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A Manual for Students and for the General Reader 


His LATEST Book on the Sexual Life 


Crystallizes the Findings of a Lifetime 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME—389 PAGES 
ques PARTIAL CONTENT Saeeeeees 


The Nature of the Sexual Im- 
pulse; Physical Factors; 
Mental Factors 


The Sexual Zones 
The Sexual Impulse in Youth 
Masturbation 


Frigidity: 
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Treatment of 


Impotence: Frequency of; Na- 
ture of: Temporary; Psy- 
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First Intercourse 
Secondary Sexual Characters 


The ‘‘Under-sexed’’; the 
““Over-sexed’’ 


Sexual Abnormalities 
Sexual Irregularities 
Exhibitionism 

The Sexual Criminal 
Analysis of Courtship 


Woman’s Change of Life: Ad- 
justments; Advantages; Ef- 
fect on Sexual Desire 

The Dangerous Age in Men: 
Symptoms; Physical and 
Psychic Aspects 
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best one-volume 


treatment of sex in the 
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Sadism and Masochism 


Cruelty and Pain in Relation 
to Sex 


Homosexuality: Background 
and Prevalence; Types and 
States 


Homosexuality: Temporary; 
Pseudo-; in Youth; In Later 
Life in Normal Persons 


Hermaphroditism 
Sexual Abstinence 
Sex Intercourse and Health 


Science News Letter 


says: ‘Not alone the psycho- 
logical, but also the biologi- 
cal and medical aspects of 
marriage, love, and the sexual 
impulse are discussed, and 
new light is given on more or 
less universal problems.’’ 
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Divorce 

Monogamy; Polygamy 

The Nature of Birth Control 
The Question of Abortion 
Frequency of Coitus 


The Nation says: ‘‘There 
is probably no better in- 
troduction’ to contem- 
porary knowledge and 
theories 
about the physiology, 
psychology and hygiene 
of sex.’’ 


contemporary 


The Sexual Athlete: 
Satyrlasis: Nymphomania 

Jealousy 

Married Love 

Psychoanalytic Concepts of 
Sex 


Pre-marital 
Experience 

Modesty: Nudism 

Childbirth: Sex Life during 
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Sexual Feeling In Women 

Sex Practice in Marrlage 

Methods and Technique of 
Coitus 

Sexual Pleasure and Concep- 
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Positions In Coitus 

Sex Life and Nervous Dis- 
orders 

Sexual Difficultles 

Freud’s ‘‘Unconsclous”’ ; 
“Libido’’ 

Dreams; Their Significance 

Sex Life of Unmarried Adults 

Sexual Fetishes and Symbols 

The Art of Love 

Sexual Adjustments 

Sex Happiness 

Age and the Sexual Impulse 

The Sexual Impulse and Love 

Love Rights of Women; of Men 

The Choice of a Mate 
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EMERSON BOOKS, 
251 West {9th St., 
Enclosed please find $3.00 for which 
send prepaid HAVELOCK ELLIS’ 
SEX for FREE 
I have the privilege of returning the 
book within 5 days and purchase price will B 


Esthetics of Coltus 

Expression and Repression 

Substitutes for Sex 

Treatment of Sexual Com- 
plaints 

Medical and Legal Treatment 
of Abnormal Gratification 

Nature and Habits of the 
Invert; Medical and Legal 
Treatment of 

Bisexual Attraction; Inter- 
Sexuality 

Eonism (Identification with 
opposite sex) 

The Marriage Relationship 

The Power of the Sexual 
Urge 

Sexual Maladjustments in 
Marriage 

Wide Range of the Sexual 
Impulse 

Relationship of Sex to Happl- 
ness in Marriage 

Chastity: the Primitive Atti- 
tude; the Attitude Today 

The Treament of Sexual 
Anesthesia in Women 


Bertrand Russell says: 
“Few books on sex can 


be so confidently recom- 


mended as this truly 


admirable volume.’’ 


Restriction of Sex Activity 
How the Physician May Help 


Main Channels of Sex 
Procedure 


Factors in Erotic Personality 


Sex as an Instinct versus 
Sex as an Appetite 


Preparation for Marriage 
Fertility and Sterility 
Glossary of Sexual Terms 
Index 


Birth Control Review 


says: ‘‘Sums up the phenom- 
ena of sex psychology in 
their normal relation to life, 
so that the average person 
may get sufficient information 
to serve both in life and in 
conversation.’”’ 
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Who is flooding the mails in this country with anti-semitic propaganda? 
What is the name of the organization that has already distributed over 
5 million pieces of ‘‘hate the Jew’’ propaganda and which boasts a pub- 
lication list of over 400 titles? What is the mistake which the Jews in 
Germany made which allowed Hitler to come to power? Will they make 
the same mistake in America and help fascism to be ushered in here? 
Don’t miss this thought provoking article by a famous author, scholar 
and lecturer, Mr. James Waterman Wise. 


SPIES IN INDUSTRY! 


Have you a little fink in your home or shop? You may have even if you 
don’t know it. Do you know that one automobile manufacturer alone 
has spent over a quarter of a million dollars during the past three years 
on an elaborate spy system to keep his employees from organizing? If you 
want the true facts about the extent to which spies are being used in 
American industry read this sensational expose by Henry Zon, well 
known Washington correspondent. 


Get the Facts in 


THE FIGHT 


AMERICA’S ANTI-WAR, ANTI-FASCIST MAGAZINE 
THAT PRINTS ALL THE FACTS 


Dorothy Thompson, writing about the American peace movement in the 
last issue of the SURVEY GRAPHIC, makes special mention of . . . THE 
FIGHT. Says Miss Thompson: ‘THE FIGHT is lively, well-written, 
well-edited and has a larger paid circulation than the periodicals of other 
anti-war and peace organizations combined."’ 


Chief reason for the phenomenal growth of THE FIGHT lies in its 
courageous editorial policy. More people each month are learning that in 
THE FIGHT are to be found courageous, hard-hitting articles by out- 
standing writers, educators and socially minded people . . . articles that 
carry areal punch... articles that give the facts. ; 


For instance, in the last few issues, THE FIGHT published articles by such 
outstanding people as John L. Lewis, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, George 
Seldes, Sherwood Anderson, Professor Jerome Davis, Marion Cuthbert, Heywood 
Broun, Robert Morss Lovett, Emily Green Balch and many others. Illustrations 
by Peggy Bacon, Hoff, Art Young, etc. 


THE FIGHT is a large, beautifully illustrated five-color magazine. It 
appears monthly. Thirty-two pages or more. And nearly forty thousand 
readers get it every month. Yet it does not cost five dollars a year. . . nor 
three dollars a year. The coupon below will bring you a full year of 
THE FIGHT for a single dollar! Almost four hundred giant pages for a 
dollar! Act now. 


SS 


THE FIGHT 
268 Fourth Ave., Room 702G, New York City 


I enclose $1 for a year’s subscription to THE FIGHT. 
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HUMAN INVENTIONS: 
Pick-and-Shovel Holiday 


by JOHN F. REICH 


Last SUMMER FORTY-FIVE YOUNG MEN AND FOURTEEN 
young women, chaperoned by several college professors, 
pitched their tents along the Clinch River in Tennessee 
to spend a new kind of vacation. Instead of a month of 
idle play, they set to work. The boys toiled like beavers 
eight hours a day building a masonry dam to form a fish 
rearing pool. The girls cooked and washed and ran the 
camp. At night the campers sat up late discussing serious 
subjects—labor unions, the coal industry, the TVA, for- 
eign affairs. 

All of them visited in the nearby mountain homes. 
One day—the temperature a hundred degrees in the shade 
—the boys piled their battered old truck with firewood 
and delivered it up the “draw” to the cabin of an old 
mountain woman to whom life had brought little more 
than trouble and children. At the close of the summer, 
they set up their discarded toolshed at her place, explain- 
ing that it might come in handy for a chicken house. 

“Chicken house, indeedy,” she said in dignified protest; 
“Ah’ll be movin’ into it myself in the mawnin.” 

These warm-hearted youngsters were volunteers in 
one of the work camps organized by the Quakers to 
offer young people, in the construction of peace, the sense 
of adventure that war sometimes gives. The objective 
of the camps is more than‘just doing good deeds and 
keeping busy. These pick and shovel peacemakers have 
inherited an idea evolved by a Swiss pacifist during the 
war—Pierre Peresole, who established work camps in 
Europe while the war was still raging. Like Peresole, the 
American Friends pick an area of actual or potential 
conflict, and try to do a neighborly job that would never 
have been undertaken without the voluntary labor of 
the campers. / 


THROUGH HARD PHYSICAL LABOR, FELLOWSHIP WITH THEIR 
neighbors, and serious study of the social and economic 
difficulties with which they come in contact, the youthful 
campers try to demonstrate the positive value of good 
will. They enjoy the hearty rigor of army life combined 
with the impetus of a good cause. Today’s tensions and 
problems, in depressed areas of the country, are nearly 
as acute as those the war left in Europe when the first 
groups of young men and women went into devastated 
areas and, paying their own expenses, lived and worked 
among the people. Then ex-soldiers from Germany joined 
work camps in the coal fields of Wales to demonstrate 
the ideal of brotherhood and English students at their 
own expense leveled and drained an Austrian swamp. 
The first such work camp in America was organized in 
1934; fifty young men and women dug a pipe line and 
reservoir for the water system of a homestead community 
of stranded coal miners sponsored by the Quakers in 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Projects are organized in mining “patches,” in city 
slums and industrial centers, as well as in the woods. 


~ Working shoulder to shoulder with men and women 
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i] 
less privileged than themselves, the volunteers learn to 
appreciate people for what they are. 

The neighbors, usually bashful at first, always get 
around to appreciating the campers. In a southern camp 
last year, when the campers held “open house,” they found 
‘their guests stiff and unresponsive. Songs, dances, quips 
and stunts failed to draw the faintest ripple of amuse- 
ment. Even the ice cream was accepted and eaten only 
vafter assurance that it was free. It seemed a flat failure. 
‘But the score of mountain men returned the compliments 
of the evening by serenading the camp. 
| 


‘Last sUMMER THERE WERE SEVEN CAMPS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma and Tennessee, enrolling 
190 volunteers. Campers came from thirty states and 
three foreign countries, from sixty-six colleges and thirty- 
four high and preparatory schools. Of the total number of 
campers, fifty were members of the Society of Friends— 
'with twenty other denominations represented. There were 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews and others who claimed no 
‘religious affiliation. Several of the number were Negroes. 

The campers pay their own expenses, which aver- 

‘age from $50 to $60 for the eight or nine-week season. 
They do their own work. Almost no paid employes help 
‘manage the camps or ease the labor. The leaders, for the 
most part, are teachers and their wives. They, too, pay 
their own expenses and share in the work and adventure. 
| The boys work regularly eight hours a day. In addi- 
ition to the camp chores the girls sew, organize nursery 
schools, become friends with the neighboring families. In 
one community they repaired the books in the local 
‘library. 
_ At least six camps are planned for 1937, by the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. One at Hull-House, 
‘Chicago, where the campers will live in the settlement 
|house, has for its project the wrecking of several dilapi- 
dated houses, to make room for a playground for the 
children of the crowded Halsted Street neighborhood. At 
the Delta Cooperative Farm, in Mississippi, started two 
years ago for dispossessed cotton sharecroppers, this sum- 
mer’s work campers will build a workshop and a road, 
and clear land for farm development. About thirty men 
land ten women will work in the coal fields of Fayette 
‘County, Pennsylvania, laying a water system for a com- 
imunity of displaced miners. 

Members of the three religious groups historically 
dedicated to peace, Friends, Mennonites and Brethren, will 
join in a work camp at the Tunesassa Indian School, near 
the Allegheny reservation in southwestern New York 
State. Their task will be to paint and renovate the build- 
ings and assist in building a community center for the 
Indians. 


ACCORDING TO THEIR TEACHERS, THESE SEASONED STUDENTS 
return from a summer in a volunteer work camp with 
‘new insight and real zest for serious studies. More than 
one diffident, awkward college boy has already “found 
himself” through the maturing influences and the fellow- 
ship of a pick-and-shovel holiday. The greatest magic tonic 
‘of all comes in remembrance—not only of blisters, and 
sunburn and hardened muscles, but of humble friends 
and workaday problems known first hand. As the mother 
of one student ditch-digger wrote: “Since his summer in a 
‘work camp John is not only healthier, but Aappier, than I 
shave ever known him to be.” 
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WAY 


A trip designed to acquaint the inquiring traveler 
with the Mexicos the casual tourist never learns 


to know 


A LIMITED GROUP UNDER THE PERSONAL 
LEADERSHIP OF AN EXPERT 


JULY 29 — AUGUST 31, 1937 
(From New York by Steamer) 
$400.00 inclusive 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or 


OTHER AMERICAS 


19 East 48th Street New York 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 
NEW YORK 


In Gramercy Park 


i a 
The Parkside is one of New York’s nicest hotels . . . 
maintaining traditionally high standards and homelike 
atmosphere. Directly facing Private Park. 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $2.00 DAILY 
Attractive weekly and monthly rates 
Moderate priced restaurant 
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See SOVIET RUSSIA 


with 

JOHN A. KINGSBURY 
WALT CARMON JOSHUA KUNITZ 
NORRIS HOUGHTON ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Trips which show you more than tourist 
sights at least cost of time and money. 
Circulars on request. 

Independent arrangements for those who 
prefer to travel on their own. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Russian Travel Division 
8 West 40th Street New York 


Cooperating with Intourist 
$895 | 


394 round trip New York with 
a month in Soviet Russia. 
Other tours up to........ 


JULIEN BRYAN 


We TRAVEL VENTURES ou, 
of Distinction 


Stimulating experiences in foreign lands, not just tours. South 
America with Harry Franck, famous author and vagabond traveler; 
Brewer Eddy Survey Tour of Europe; Mediterranean Tour in the 
Wake of History; (Augustan Pilgrimage and Cruise) led by Dr. 
R. V. D. Magoffin, Dr. David Robinson and Dr. Louis E. Lord; 
Oriental Seminar with Egbert M. Hayes; Russia with Professor 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Professor J. Frank Copeland 
and Brewer Eddy; British Isles by private motor with Mrs. 
William M. Barber; Scandinavia and Central Europe with Royal 
Bailey Farnum; Alaska Cruise with Dr. John B. May; Grand 
Tour of Europe with Mrs. Helen Jackson Beale; European Art 
Schools under the direction of Raymond P. Ensign and Elma 
eoaees Paris World’s Fair and Art Congress Tours; also Corona- 
tion Tour. 


Send for thirty-two page booklet E 


WILLIAM M. BARBER 
BABSON PARK MASSACHUSETTS 


TOURS TO U.S.S.R. 


Attractive Itineraries Low Prices 


FIFTH RUSSIAN SEMINAR 
Leaders: Jerome Davis, George M. Day 


RUSSIAN SURVEY TOUR 
Leader: Dr. Tredwell Smith, Dalton School 


COOPERATIVES STUDY TOUR 
Leader: Dr. Roy V. Peel, New York University 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
44 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


(—— amp tRira 


Specializing in 
FREIGHTER VOYAGES and CARGO LINER CRUISES 
Booklet (Ne. 2) of Voyages Up to 5@ Days, on 
request, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. C. BO. 9-8850. 


Russia’s “Four Hundred” 


Russta’s GIRL GUIDES SPEAK IN THE PLURAL. “WE” THEY SAY. 
“Our” factories. “Our” farms. Four hundred strong, they are 
your interpreters in a strange, unpronounceable-language- 
speaking world. You are dependent on them to introduce you 
to a local factory or a Czarist palace. If you wish you can ar- 
range for one to be your personal guide, and always a girl 
accompanies your party when you leave one of the main cities 


for an extended tour. Last year 24,000 foreign visitors came to — 


the Soviet Union, 60 percent of them in the summer months. 
So more guides are constantly being trained in the schools of 
foreign languages attached to the universities. 


Two hundred Intourist girls work in Moscow, which gets 
at least 80 percent of the travelers to the U.S.S.R. Leningrad 
has one hundred, and the remaining hundred are divided 
among Kiev, Odessa, Tiflis and other cities where tourists go. 

Vera, Ella, Tatiana, Efmova were some of my guides last 
year. I remember them more for their charm, friendliness and 
pride in their jobs than for their pretty speeches about sights 
and events. 

Vera told me much about the Intourist girls’ working con- 
ditions. Born in Kiev twenty-six years ago, she studied English 
at the university in that city. Coming to Leningrad five years 
ago, at first she worked as an interpreter for an English tech- 
nical expert from Manchester at the Elektrosilo plant. For the 
past three years she has been with Intourist. She likes her 
work, particularly her contacts with foreigners, the opportuni- 
ties for study and education as well as the trips throughout 
the breadth and length of the U.S.S.R. 

The salary of an Intourist guide is 300 roubles a month at 
the start, plus 10 percent more for every foreign language she 
knows in addition to one which is a requisite. On tour she 
receives additional pay. The Intourist girl always travels second 
or “soft” class on the trains even when you travel third. 

Sixty percent of the girls are English speaking, 20 percent 
German, and 15 percent French. The other 5 percent is 
divided among Italian, Spanish and the Scandinavian. Twenty- 
five percent speak two languages, 10 percent three, a few 
four, and there is one who knows five in addition to Russian. 

They have the standard Russian six-day week—five working 
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days and one free day. In the winter the week is divided into 
three work days and three free days. They get vacations of 
from two weeks’ to a month’s duration, with full pay; longer 
periods at special Intourist rest houses and sanitoria if their 
health requires it. They receive free medical care, and each 
girl is examined thoroughly by a specialist once a year. The 
regular provision calling for two months’ rest before and two 
months after childbirth, as well as the use of mother and child 
welfare stations applies to them as to all Russian working 
women. 

They tell you that though their salaries may seem small, 
they get “other things free.” These other things mean in 
addition to medical and educational benefits, free clothing— 
at least two dresses and two pairs of shoes a year. There is 
also a store operated especially for the girls in which they can 
buy clothes and other necessities at reduced prices. Lower 
rates are theirs when they take meals in special employe 
dining rooms of Intourist hotels and also if they should wish 
rooms in those hotels. All this makes the girls’ 300 roubles or 
more go a long way. 

We were on a long bus ride one rainy afternoon returning 
from the palaces at Detskoe Selo and I occupied the seat next 
to Ella, having by that time become very adept at beating the 
other tourists to it in grabbing the seat near the guide— 
always the most interesting seat in the vehicle. 

Did she like her work? Yes, but—she had other ambitions. 
What were they? Well—finally she told me—she wanted to 
be a scenario writer. To write movie stories for children. One 
script had already been accepted, but she had been asked to 
make changes in it. That night she would go to a club where 
experienced writers gather; she would talk it over with them 
and they would help her. 

Ella was thirty years old, and she could remember the “old 


days.” She was born of poor parents in a small town near | 


Minsk in White Russia, one of many children. What, she 
asked, awaited her in those days? Poverty, no chance for an 
education, marriage at sixteen to some petty shopkeeper or 
enslaved worker, a drove of children, a fear-ridden existence. 

Tatiana was our guide in the lofty halls of the Hermitage. 
She amazed us with the knowledge of the great art treasures 
which she had crammed into her twenty-three-year-old head. 
But she knew more than art. She later told me about the 
Intourist girls’ union, the “Politprosvet,” to which belonged 
educational workers—teachers, scientific workers, librarians, 


guides, and so on. The girls also had their own shop com- | 


mittee. 
It had become a routine question by that time, so I asked 


Tatiana how she liked her work. She said she liked it, but | 


hoped she would not be sent out of the city on tour, as she 
had a three-months-old baby. Husbands (or wives) and babies 
are seldom discussed in Russia, and Tatiana was the only girl 
who ever disclosed anything to me about her private life. 

Efimova, a sweet girl of barely twenty years, was the young- 
est girl guide with whom I came in contact. Her English was 
shakier than all the others and I was convinced that I was 
her first tourist since graduation from the School of Lan- 
guages, but she assured me that no, I was the second, the 
first having been an Englishman who had presented her with 
a volume of Shakespeare which she clutched in her hand 
everywhere we went on sightseeing trips. 

She was a worker’s child, born on the outskirts of Moscow, 
probably simultaneously with the revolution. Her direct little 
comments were worth volumes on Soviet life and manners. 
Because of our speech difficulties I could not find out very 
much about Efimova so I finally asked her if it would not be 
easier for her to express herself if she wrote down for me 
something about herself. In the paper which she brought me 
the words “we” and “us” seemed to her an important, integral 
part of the history of her life and the total of her aspirations. 

—Rutu V. Morse 


COMPASS SPECIALS 
to the 
SOVIET UNION 


3rd SOVIET TRAVEL SEMINAR 
Leader—Prof. Bernhard J. Stern 
Editor Science and Society 


2nd SOCIAL CHANGES TOUR 
Leader—Dr. Clinton J. Taft 
Director C. L. U. of S. Calif. 


2nd OLD AND NEW WORLD TOUR 


Leader—Prof. Bernhard Ostrolenk, C.C.N.Y. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SEMINAR 
Leader—Charlotte Todes 
Labor organizer and journalist 


Also a Selection of Other Outstanding Individual and 
Conducted Tours 


For descriptive pamphlets SR apply 


COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU 


55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. LOngacre 5-3070 


for 1937 EDUTRAVELERS 
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Also Individual Edutravelogs to Europe and Mexico 


nned to meet your personal interests. Complete service for ex- 
ied trips and Bont ernises. Call, write or phone—and mention 
Survey Graphic. 


EDUTRAVEL, Inc. 


An Institute for Educational Trave 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Telephones: GRamercy 7-3284-3285 
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522 Fifth Avenue 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENT STUDY TOURS 1937 


FOR THE INTELLIGENT TRAVELLER 
WHO WANTS SOMETHING MORE 
THAN SIGHTSEEING. 


Write for information 


POCONO STUDY TOURS, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave. New York City 


EUROPE - 1937 
with MRS. ALLEN JOHNSON 
From New York June 29th In S. S. Statendam 
52 Days — 8 Countries — $750.00 
For Descriptive Literature and Details Apply to 


BAXTER TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


New York City 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY TO 
GREECE ALBANIA ITALY 


Visiting unusual places in the Aegean Sea, Adriatic and the 
Mediterranean. 
Personally conducted by Mr. Elliot Taylor of the Near East 
Foundation. 
Descriptive folder on request 


FARLEY TRAVEL AGENCY, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP TRAVEL 
Cruises and Tours West Indies South America 
South Africa Japan Freighter Voyages 

Inclusive Tour to England, Norwegian Fiords, North Cape, 
Finland, Russia, Sweden. 
TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
501 Fifth Avenue Tel.: MUrray Hill 2-7583 New York 


YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


To the mounatins of Central America, Mexico or 
the Canadian Rockies. 


To the coral sands of Bermuda and the West 
Indies. 


To the British Isles, North Cape or the Continent 
on independent or conducted tours. 


Ask for suggestions to meet your 
Schedule and Budget! 


Elizabeth Whitmore Travel Service 


One East 57th Street New York City 
PLaza 3-2396 


. CHRISTODORA 
HOUSE 


601 EAST 9TH STREET 
New York 


(A residence for men and women) 
———— »>-e___ 


Professional people, social workers, teachers, 
attists, students, find Christodora particularly 
attractive and desirable. 

EEE EEESIEhe. ditndiin. cueEEEEEEee 


Large light rooms with complete service—$7 up 
weekly. Meals optional. Write or telephone 
ALgonquin 4-8400. 


Suffer the Little Children: 


by KEN CAMPBELL 


LittLe BRoTHER HAD BEEN PUNY AND FRETFUL SINCE SUNDAY, 
so Mollie Hawkins told Henry, who was six years old and 
dependable, to sit under the tree on the big road and stop 
the doctor as he passed on his way to town. 

“It’s a mercy it’s Wednesday, an’ he goes in regular, else — 
you'd have to walk over to ’is place. Yore pappy and me shore 
ain’t got no time to go fer ’im. I'll be pickin’ berries over on 
the Simpson lot, so you holler right loud when he comes. — 
An’ Henry, you take Little Brother with you. There ain’t no | 
good place to lay him in the berry field. Keep the flies off him 
good. They aggryvate him consider’ble, sick like he is.” 

As Henry took up the crying child, and began picking his 
way carefully down the path from the cabin, Mollie called — 
after him. 

“Now don’t you miss Doctor, Henry. I ain’t skeared Little — 
Brother’s much ailin’, but I’m jest a mite fearful it’s some- 
thin’ more’n the heat. He’s broke out thick all over, an’ awful 
hot.” 

Henry laid Little Brother in the coolest shade he could find, 
and fought the flies manfully. Yet by the time Dr. Brown 
drew up in his old Ford, Little Brother seemed hotter, and — 
his crying had died down to an exhausted whimper. The 
doctor knew scarlet fever when he saw it, and told Mollie — 
what to do for Little Brother’s comfort. 

“Tl drop in regularly to see him till he’s better,’ he prom-— 
ised as he closed his medicine bag. “And of course I’ll have to 
report the case to Dr. Wharton, the health officer in town, 
you know. He'll probably be out today to quarantine you.” | 

“What’s that mean, Doctor?” asked Mollie. 

“Why, that means you and. your entire family must stay at 
home till the baby is—well, much better. You see, Henry 
might come down with the fever, and before we knew it, 
give it to someone he comes in contact with. He doesn’t have 
it yet, and maybe he won’t, with the serum I'll get for him 
in town. But we can’t be too careful.” 

Mollie let the doctor go without asking what “serum” 
meant. She was thinking. She didn’t like to run up against — 
the law, and what the doctor said about staying home sounded 
mighty like law to her. But she reckoned she and her man 
Jim couldn’t keep to the house any big piece of time. Jim 
was working by the day in the hayfields, and she had to 
gather berries while they were plentiful. She wiped her tired — 
face once on her apron, and rocked Little Brother a spell — 
mee she took up her pail and trudged back to the Simpson | 
ot. 


Dr. Brown regretted the prospect of an epidemic, but wel- 


comed an opportunity to remind Dr. Wharton of himself, 
for when he had come to the county six months before, Dr. — 
Wharton had promised to see, if all went well after a short 
time, that he should be appointed county doctor for the in- 
mates at the Poor Farm. This wouldn’t mean a great deal, 
but with no assurance of fees being paid by his patients, the 
certain money from the county would take care at least of the 
taxes on the homeplace his uncle had left him. 


He Frounp Dr. WuarTON IN THE POOLROOM. WHEN THE GAME 
was finished the old man slapped him resoundingly on the 
back and led him upstairs to his office. 

“Sit down, Doctor, sit down,” said Dr. Wharton. “Here, 
wait’ll I brush the dust out of that chair—that’s better—I’m 
glad to see you, Doctor, I am indeed. Why, only last night it 
was, I was a-talkin’ ’bout you to my wife. ‘Sarah,’ I said, ‘that 
new doctor out Whispering Hope way is all right, all right! 
Not like most of these young squirts just out of medical 
school; think they know it all, they do. He’s willin’ to learn 
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by watchin’ some of us old-uns who've been practicin’ since 
Hector was a pup.’ We mightn’t be up on all the new-fangled 
ways, I told her, but we’ve kept a fair-to-middlin’ number 
above the ground! An’ what d’you s’pose Sarah said to that, 
Doctor? She said, “Too many of the triflin’ cattle, if you ask 
me!’ Now, Sarah, she .. .” 

Dr. Wharton paused to gnaw off a big chew from a plug 
of tobacco, and Dr. Brown took the chance to say what he 
) had come to say. 

“Well, now, that’s too bad,” announced Dr. Wharton heart- 
ily. “Damn it, I missed that spittoon, an’ tobacco juice on the 
floor sure is nasty, it sure is.” He squirted another stream 
accurately, and settled back in his chair, his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, his composure restored. “You tell ’em, 
Doctor, to stay home, an’ soon’s I can, I'll run out an’ quaran- 
tine °em. They won’t pay much attention, they won’t, but it 
| ain’t right I shouldn’t scare ‘em ’gainst runnin’ loose long 
| as there’s danger.” 
| “Perhaps we should give Henry the serum, Doctor,” sug- 
| gested Dr. Brown, “and the neighbor children, too.” 

“Now that’s another shame.” Dr. Wharton grinned. “But 
the truth is, I’m plumb out of it, an’ there ain’t any in town. 
But tell you what I'll do—I’ll write to Frankfort right away 
for a supply. I ought to have it on hand, but dad burn it, I 
| just can’t seem to keep stocked up with everything. Science is 
| gettin’ to be almost too much for us, these days.” 

As he rattled homeward in his old car, Dr. Brown thought, 
yes, there should be serum on hand. The least to be done now 
was to get some as soon as possible, and he knew one of Dr. 
) Wharton’s “right away’s” came nearer meaning a month than 
tomorrow. He gave the car almost more gasoline than it 
could stand when he thought why he had not pressed the 
urgency of the situation. Young doctors who needed work 
4 at the Poor Farm did not try to hurry Dr. Wharton. 


_ Two DAYS LATER, BECAUSE THE BABY WAS BETTER, Dr. Brown 
did not call at the Hawkins’ cabin. The next morning, Henry 
} appeared at his back door, flushed from his three-mile walk. 
» The doctor led him round front and seated him in the porch 

| swing before he spoke. 

“Henry,” he said severely, “haven’t I told you several times 
| not to come out on the road? Do you want other children to 
catch scarlet fever?” 

Henry hung his head and drew one bare foot slowly along 
a crack in the porch floor. “No, sir, Doctor, I shore don’t. But 
I was the onlfes’ one could come. Mammy says the medicine 
| for Little Brother’s run out, an’ she wants some more to help 
im git well quick.” 

Henry spoke with apparent difficulty, and Dr. Brown 
| looked at him thoughtfully. “How do you feel yourself, Hen- 
ry? Throat sore?” 

“Well, Doctor, jest a little. An’ I been kinder hot sence last 
night. But I didn’ tell mammy, she’s so tired nussin’ Little 
Brother.” 

After he had driven Henry home, Dr. Brown reported the 
_ new case to Dr. Wharton by letter. He did not remind him 
of his failure to come out and quarantine the Hawkins. 
Things had been taking their time long years in Kentucky. 
_ Five days later Dr. Brown was summoned to see Emmie 
| Jenkins, and when he told her mother Hattie what the trouble 
_ was, Hattie broke down and cried. 

“Emmie won’t live through it, Doctor, I know she won't. 
She’s been delicate all her days. An’ fer the life o’ me, I don’t 
_ see how she ketched it. I knowed Mollie Hawkins’s young ’un 
_ had it, and told Emmie special not to go over there. T’ other 
mornin’, when little Henry sot out to see you, he rested here 
a little with Emmie, but I sont him on his way soon’s I 
knowed he was here. I declare to gracious, this ailment must 
_ be a jedgment on me.” 

(Continued on page 238) 


Greeting the peoples of the U. S. S. R. is a 
thrilling travel experience—especially in this 20th anni- 
versary since the revolution of 1917. They proudly 
show their advances in industry, the successful collect- 
ivization of their vast farm areas, and their cultural 
achievements. Intourist makes it possible to witness 
this progress either independently or in special-interest 
groups being organized by travel agents. Tours usually 
begin at Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev or Odessa. They 
may extend down the Volga, through the Caucasus 
mountain region, along the Black Sea coast to sunny 
Crimea and colorful Ukrainia. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT 


Select from the many itineraries available at 
inclusive rates of $15 per day first class, 
$8 tourist, $5 third . . . providing all trans- 
portation on tour in the U. S. S. R., fine 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and guide-interpreter 
service. For map of the Soviet Union and 


Booklet SG-4, write to 


INTOURIST, 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
756 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


INC. 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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CONSUMERS UNION 


reports = 


for APRIL 
on: 


COLD CREAMS 


os . a particularly blatant example of cosmetic 


quackery,” says the American Medical Association’s 
Bureau of Investigation of a widely-advertised and 
grossly over-priced cold cream. Find out which 
brand this is in the April issue of Consumers Union 
Reports. Fifty-four brands of cold creams, ranging 
in price from 2.6¢ per ounce (dry weight) to $1.53 
per ounce, are rated. 


GARDENING 


Special knowledge and skill are required to raise 
vegetables which compare favorably with market 
produce. You won't get this knowledge from seed 
salesmen or fertilizer manufacturers. A report on 
Gardening in this issue tells you how you can acquire 
this knowledge; gives you valuable hints on such mat- 
ters as when to start planting, and which soil condi- 
tions are most favorable to which kinds of vegetables 
and fertilizers, and rates several brands of fertilizers. 
And for ratings of seeds you can consult the Yearly 
Buying Guide. 


RADIO SETS 


Supplementing a report in the November issue on 
lower-priced radios, this report rates twelve models 
(including the Stromberg-Carlson and Zenith) rang- 
ing in price from $60 to $200. Early issues will con- 
tain reports on automobile radios and on tubes. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Concluding the report on 1937 automobiles begun in 
the March issue, this report gives you automotive en- 
gineers’ opinions on cars delivering in the $1000— 
$1500 price range—including the Buick, Packard, 
Studebaker, Hudson, LaSalle, Oldsmobile, Lincoln 
Zephyr, and Nash. Ratings are given by name. 


WASHING MACHINES 


Which of ten brands of widely-advertised washing 
machines cleaned clothes most effectively in a test 
made by Consumers Union technicians? Which were 
safest, most convenient, most durable? For the 
answers see the April issue of Consumers Union Re- 
ports, monthly publication of Consumers Union of 
United States. It rates the Maytag, Thor, Universal, 
Apex, and other leading makes as “Best Buys,” “Also 
Acceptable,” or “Not Acceptable.” 


MEN’S SHIRTS 


Twelve brands of men’s shirts, ranging from mail 
order brands to the higher-priced Manhattan, Van 
Heusen, and Arrow brands, were subjected to labora- 
tory tests for shrinkage, thread count and wearing 
qualities. The results of this test and of tests on 
other products are given in this issue. 


USE THE COUPON 


in the advertisement on the opposite page to order 
this issue of Consumers Union Reports and to become 

. a member of Consumers Union. On receipt of your 
application the April issue (or any previous issue or 
issues with which you may wish to begin) will be 
sent to you, to be followed shortly by Consumers 
Union’s 1937 Buying Guide. For information con- 
cerning this Guide see opposite page. 


SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 237) 


LirrLe BroTHER AND HENRY GOT WELL, BUT NOT IN TIME TO 
go to Emmie’s funeral. She looked right pretty, laid out in 
her little wooden coffin. There weren’t many flowers for her 
grave, but everybody thought the nice words of the preacher 
were more comforting than posies. His final remarks, just 
before the earth was shoveled in, were repeated often as the 
most heartening. 

“Yes, friends,” the preacher said, “mysterious are the ways 
of the Lord, blessed be His name. Emmie here was not in- 
tended to live long in this world, she was too sweet, too pure. 
The Lord just lent us the bright little angel for five short 
years, and then He took her home to be with his other 
cherubs. Right now her shining spirit is smiling down on us 
from Heaven. For remember always what the Lord Jesus 
Christ said. He said, putting His hands on their sweet little 
heads, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me... .” 

It was during these words that Dr. Brown once shook his 
head slowly, and then stared grim-eyed at the hills beyond. 
People noticed this, and reckoned to themselves that the new 
doctor, being a city man and all, just didn’t have much real 
feeling. 


Notes on Housing — 


by LOULA D. LASKER 


HousING-FOR-THE-LOWER-INCOME-GROUPS IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED 
as front page news today. But a few years ago it was a matter 
of active interest mainly to social workers and others con- 
cerned with the problem of those who could not afford an 
economic rent. The depression changed this; politicians no 
less than economists and the dormant construction industry 
threw the spotlight on housing. 


Legislation 


On Fesruary 24 THE WaGNER-STEAGALL BILLS WERE SIMUL- 
taneously introduced in the Senate and the House. Last year 
the Senate passed Senator Wagner’s housing bill, but its com- 
panion in the House never came out of committee. This year 
President Roosevelt is believed to be ready to back up Senator 
Wagner—even though he may not be behind the bill entirely 
in its present form. Anyway Senator Wagner is quoted as — 
saying that although the problem of agreeing on a method of 
financing remains, there is full agreement that “the houses 
will be built.” The essential difference between this Wagner 
bill and its 1936 version is that, in addition to the original 
construction loan, provision is made for an annual deficit sub- 
sidy to a project instead of a large capital outlay at the outset. 

The Wagner-Steagall bills have plenty of company in Con- 
gress, six other housing bills having preceded them. The most 
talked of is the Scott bill, which would provide 100 percent 
subsidy—85 percent from the federal government and 15 per- 
cent from a municipal authority. The very existence of this 
extreme measure may be helpful in winning support for the 
Wagner bill. 

To promote federal housing legislation the Housing Legis- 
lation Information office has been opened in the Duryea Build- 
ing, Connecticut Avenue at L Street, Washington, D. C. 

In New York the annual flood of housing bills is before 
the state legislature. One widely discussed bill would em- 
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power the Tenement House Department of New York City 
‘to make repairs and alterations in multiple dwellings where 
owners refuse to comply with the law, the cost thereof to con- 
‘stitute prior lien over all charges except taxes and water rates. 
‘Another bill would create “an old law tenement assessment 
fund” to be used at the discretion of the Tenement House 
Department for this purpose. The passage of these bills would 
give official aid to perpetuate the 60,000 odd sub-standard old 
law tenements; but with 2 million people still living in them, 
and a housing shortage imminent, realists insist they be made 
at least as safe and sanitary as the law demands. . . . On 
“March 1 the Reconstruction Finance Mortgage Company ten- 
‘tatively agreed to consider loans up to $4000 at 4 percent 
‘interest for ten years for financing alterations to multiple 
| dwellings to make them conform to legal requirements. . . . 
Another bill would authorize a referendum vote on a proposed 
state bond issue of $100,000,000, the proceeds to be used as a 
‘mortgage fund to be loaned to public housing authorities to 
help finance their low rental housing projects. 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky—the highest court of 
the state—recently affirmed a previous decision on the Munici- 
pal Housing Commission Act of 1934. Along with a similar 
decision last year of the New York Court of Appeals, it con- 
' stitutes a significant precedent for court action in other states 
where validity of housing authority legislation may be 
| questioned. 


International Housing Conference 


|Tue INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION oF Hovusinc anp Town 
Planning (London) and the International Housing Associa- 
tion (Frankfort) will meet in joint conference in Paris, July 5- 
13. The great exhibition, “Art and Technique dans la Vie 
| Moderne,” to be held in Paris this year will offer an added at- 
traction to delegates. Excursions in the neighborhood of Paris, 
| and two housing and town planning study tours to other parts 
of the country will follow the Congress. . . . The itinerary of 
the second annual European housing tour of the National 
Public Housing Conference (112 East 19 Street, New York) 
includes attendance at this conference. 


Public Demand for Better Housing 


ONE OUTSTANDING EVENT OF THE MONTH RELATING TO INCREAS- 
ing public interest in housing was the formation in New 
York City of the Citizens Housing Council, with Harold S. 
Buttenheim, editor of the American City, chairman. This 
organization will attempt to find a solution of the city’s hous- 
ing and slum problem through the cooperative effort of real 
estate, construction and labor groups as well as civic, welfare 
and tenant’s organizations. 

The Church Conference on Slum Clearance—also in New 
York—sponsored by the Diocese of New York, the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church, the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches, in cooperation with the National Council 
"of Jewish Rabbis and the Catholic Archdiocese of New York 
which met in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, marks the 
organized entrance of the churches into the move for decent 
housing. One thousand people attended the opening mecting 
and thousands came daily to see the real slum apartment set 
up in the nave of the cathedral. Similar conferences are being 
formed in other cities. . . . In Washington under the sponsor- 
ship of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan a national housing com- 
mittee is being formed; policy and procedure not yet definite 
for announcement. 

Up to now the ‘tenant has left it largely to others to fight 
his battle; but the newly formed National Tenants Council, 
Inc., with central offices in Washington and budding branches 
in a number of principal cities offers concrete evidence of a 
changed attitude. The most active tenant group so far is the 
_ City-Wide Tenants Association of New York, representing 13 


10,000. 
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organizations, which claims a membership of upwards of 
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COMING The 


Consumers Union 


37 BUYING 
GUIDE 


A 192-page handbook containing ratings of hundreds of products 
by brand name as ‘Best Buys,’’ ‘‘Also Acceptable,’’ and “‘Not 
Acceptable.”’ 


Do you want to know which vacuum cleaner out of fifteen models 
tested by unbiased experts will give you the best value for your money? 
Which brands of motor oils can save you from $15 to $20 a year on your 
oil bill?) Which shoes will give you the most wear, which liquors are 
the ‘‘Best Buys,’’ and which brands of other products tested in labora- 
tories are acceptable for consumer use and which are not acceptable? 


Then make sure that you get a copy of the 1937 edition of Consumers 
Union's Yearly Buying Guide. This 192-page Guide is now being 
printed and will be ready for distribution early in April. 


It will contain ratings, by brand name, of shoes, tires, radios, tooth- 
pastes, soaps, stockings, shirts, refrigerators, automobiles, and most of 
the other products you buy from day to day. 


Prepared in a compact, convenient size which can easily be carried in 
your pocket or your handbag while shopping, and indexed so that ref- 
erence can readily be made to the product or products which you are 
purchasing, this Buying Guide can enable you to save substantial sums 
on your purchases, help you to avoid inferior or injurious products and 
give you the information you need in order to make intelligent choices. 


Use the coupon below to order a copy of this Guide. In addition to 
the Guide, membership in Consumers Union also entitles you to twelve 
issues of the monthly Consumers Union Reports. (Note: The Buying 
Guide is confidential and is available only to members of, Consumers 
Union. Individual copies will not be sold to non-members.) 


WHAT CONSUMERS UNION IS 


Consumers Union’s Buying Guide and Consumers Union Reports 
are published by Consumers Union of United States, Inc. Formed on 
a strictly non-profit, membership basis, the purpose of this organization 
is to serve its members as a consumers’ testing laboratory by providing 
them with accurate, usable information on the comparative quality of 
their everyday purchases. 


Professor Colston E. Warne, of Amherst, is president of Consumers 
Union. Arthur Kallet, co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, is director, 
and D. H. Palmer, physicist, is technical supervisor. Among the board 
of directors and sponsors are many prominent educators, social workers, 
journalists, scientists, and labor and liberal leaders. 


Now close to 35,000, Consumers 
Union’s membership is growing at 
the rate of nearly a thousand each 
week. The membership fee— 
which puts a large group of tech- 
nicians to work for you testing 
the products you buy—is only $3 
a year ($1 a year for an abridged 
edition covering only the less ex- 
pensive products). 


To become a member simply 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 
You will receive the April issue 
of the Reports (contents of which 
are given on the opposite page) 
to be followed shortly by the 
Buying Guide. Or, if you wish, 
you may begin with any of the 
previous issues listed at the right. 


Principal Subjects in Past Issues 
MAY—Toilet Soaps, Breakfast Cereals, 
Milk 


JUNE—Automobiles, Gasolines, Seeds. 
JU. pepe a SR Used Cars, Motor 
Ss 


AUG.—Oil Burners and Stokers, Hosiery, 
Blacklist of Drugs and Cosmetics, 


Meat. 
eae _—Shoes, Tires, Whiskies, Women’s 


Joats. 

OCT.—Men’s Shirts, Gins, Electric 
Razors, Dentifrices, Anti-freeze 
Solutions. : 

NOV.—Radios, Toasters, Wines, Chil- 
dren’s Shoes, Winter Oils. 

DEC.—Vacuum_ Cleaners, Fountain 
Pens, Electric Irons, Blankets, Nose 


Drops. 

JAN.-FEB.—Men's Suits, Cold Rem- 
edies, Shaving Creams, Children’s 
Undergarments. 


MAR.—1937._ Autos, Face Powders, 


® Sheets, Flour, Canned Foods. 
APR.—Washing Machines, Radio Sets, 
MAIL THIS COUPON pardenine: Autos, Shirts, Cold 
sreams. 


Pee role lan eens nema boner 


To: Consumers Union of U. S., Inc., 55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. : 


' I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 
$3 for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s subscription i] 
| to the complete edition of Consumers Union Reports. 
1 0 $1 for one year’s membership, 50c of which is for a year’s subscription 
to the abridged edition of Consumers Union Reports. (Note: Reports | 
I on higher-priced products are not in this edition. I 
I I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so designated I 
| Please begin my membership with the........--.-----.--- issue. I 
| Sian he pode as Go Oh 2d OC 058 HAC Heda Rr DOp In BAe obO OOO oD OIOt Okman | 
J Acaress.......... * | 
Cc ds Are oer ee ..».+-Occupation........++-- 
I ity and State $6.4 | 


See advertisement on opposite page for contents of current issue. 
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®@ Some social workers feel that 
a family in debt only makes its 
situation worse by borrowing. A 
loan, they hold, can render the 
borrower no permanent benefit. 
This belief finds little support in 
the long experience of Household 
Finance. Thousands of families 
have learned money management 
—have disciplined themselves to 
practice it—because they borrowed 
at Household Finance when in a 
money jam. 

Why? Because Household rec- 
ognizes that a loan by itself can 
solve only the immediate financial 
problem of the family in debt. Per- 
manent escape from recurrent family 
financial crises requires practical 
budgeting—daily care in spending 
the family income. So Household 


QUA 


WHEN DOES IT BENEFIT 
A FAMILY TO BORROW? 


SalI NINA LTA 


urges borrowers to budget and 
shows them how to do it. They are 
shown how to stop money leaks 
and control spending so that the 
family lives within its means. Bor- 
rowers also learn how to get more 
for their dollars through better 
buymanship, how to save when 
shopping for daily necessities. 
Last year thousands of families 
learned money management ac 
Household Finance. We believe 
every social worker will be inte. 
ested in examining the practical 
material that helped these families 
put their money affairs on a sound 
basis. Many of the booklets may 
help your clients. They cost very 
little—some are free. Why don’t 
you check the titles below that in- 
terest youand mail the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


... one of the leading family finance organizations, with 222 offices in 145 cities 


INULIN 


ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
Published by 


BurRk BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


BERNICE DODGE 
Home Economist 


“‘DocToR OF FAMILY FINANCES” 
Research Dept., SG-4, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book. 


C] “Let the Women De the Work,” 

an amusing but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife business 
manager of the home. 


FREE BULLETINS 
Cl Marrying on a Small Income, Finan- 


cial plans for the great adventure. 


CT Stretching the Food Dollar, full 


of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


(al Credit for Consumers — Installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


‘The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


_for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling at 


any Household Finance office. 


D Poultry, Eggs and Fish 
CZ Sheets, Blankets, Table 
Linen and Towels 


Furs 


Fresh and Canned 
CO Shoes and Stockings 0 Cosmetics 
0 Silks and Rayons 


Wool Clothing 


CO Fruits and Vegetables, O Floor Coverings 
Dairy Products 


Gasoline and Oil 


Kitchen Utensils Oo Childers Playthings and 


ooks 

Oo Soap and other Cleansing 
Agents 

1 Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 

Household Refrigerators 
Home Heating 


0 


O Meat ElectricVacuumCleaners 1 Gloves 
Enclosed find $..........-...-- in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
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STATE WALLS AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(Continued from page 196) 


which the employe will be called upon to pay. But here again 
the inequality between states is likely to be only temporary. 
Either the twenty-five states that have not so far taxed 
employes will do so, or those that have done so will repeal 
this provision of their law, in order not to give the appear- 
ance of discriminating against their own working people. 

If each state in the union were subject to similar hazards 
of unemployment, the system of separate state funds based 
on approximately the same rate of payroll tax would prob- 
ably work out as satisfactorily as any scheme of payroll taxes. 
Conversely, if the hazards of unemployment vary widely in 
different states, then the funds in states where the heaviest 
unemployment is found will be exhausted earliest. 

Nothing is more clearly demonstrable than that the hazards 
of unemployment vary widely between states. If any simi- 
larity in unemployment were to be sought, it would almost 
certainly be in economic sections having the same vital 
industries. For example, it might be expected that the rate 
of unemployment in the Pittsburgh coal and steel section 
would be the same as that in the Birmingham coal and steel 
section. But there is no similarity in respect to general unem- 
ployment in Pennsylvania and general unemployment in 
Alabama, because of the great difference in the industries 
lying within the two states—Pennsylvania having a widely 
diversified industry, particularly in the eastern part of the 
state, and Alabama dependent on only a few raw material 
industries. The interplay of the forces that cause seasonal, 
cyclical and technological unemployment is exceedingly in- 
tricate, and the three types are so combined and interwoven 
in different states that the total amount of unemployment 
varies widely among them., These differences are so great 
that the present system of separate unemployment state funds 
based on a uniform rate of payroll tax will almost certainly 
break down in practice. 

No state can claim that it has the right to any financial 
benefits that might conceivably accrue to its unemployment 
reserves because it happens to have industries within its 
borders with lower seasonal and cyclical unemployment than 
other states. Each state has need of all the industries that 
exist in the United States, both those with high cyclical 
unemployment and those with low; both those with much 
seasonal unemployment and those with little, and they must 
be prepared to pay the costs of such industries, no matter 
whether they happen to be located within or without their 
borders. This can be accomplished best by a single national 
unemployment compensation fund. 


AS THE NATION ENTERS THE FINAL STAGE OF RECOVERY, THE 
main outlines of the national task of reconstruction emerge 
fairly clearly. The job is essentially one of utilizing our re- 
sources—human as well as physical—to the maximum. Nat- 
ural causes of recurring disaster must be dealt with. The 
problem of floods will give way before the attack of science 
and engineering. The solution of the drought problem is more 
difficult, for it involves a clean-cut break with mind-sets 
hardened by tradition as to the rights of the individual. and 
years of political opportunism. In the Great Plains counERy 
man must learn to live harmoniously with Nature wich 
means obeying her laws as manifested in meager and unde- 
pendable rainfall. The withdrawal from cultivation of 50 
million acres now under the plough (although some experts 
say twice that is nearer the figure) means reduction in the 
population now dependent on dry-land farming. The cot- 
ton south presents an even more baffling human problem 
This year we are spreading the income resulting from a 
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STATE WALLS AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(Continued from page 240) 


14 billion bale cotton crop over at least three times as many 
families as ought to be supported by it, assuming any decent 
American standard of living. And the promise of a prac- 
tical mechanical cotton picker threatens the ability of the 
cotton land to support its present population. Yet, for every 
dry-land or cotton breadwinner displaced by wise land con- 


servation policies or unpreventable (and desirable) mechan- - 


ization, a new job must be found, either in productive indus- 
try or in the servicing thereof. The agricultural problem 
cannot be solved without at the same time solving that of 
urban industrial employment. Moreover, depressed indus- 
trial areas dot the economic landscape of the United States, 
and unemployed workers wonder if they are to spend the 
rest of their lives on relief. They are the more permanent 
scars of the disease of economic instability. How shall the 
transfer of “surplus” workers from depressed areas and over- 
populated agricultural sections be effected without increasing 
the lack of balance? 

Two main lines appear to be open for governmental 
exploration and possible action. One is to encourage the 
investment of new capital in agricultural and depressed 
industrial areas in which the population is in excess of the 
present and prospective employment opportunities. By that 
I do not mean the shifting of industrial enterprises, or the 
“decentralization” of existing plants. That would not mean 
additional employment, but merely the balancing of new 
industrial employment in previously non-industrial areas with 
unemployment in older sections. The other possible line of 
experiment is to stimulate increased industrial activity in the 
existing centers of production, and attract the unemployed 
from the depressed areas. The problems that will grow out 
of increased congestion in centers already overcrowded from 
the living standpoint can be handled by regional planning. 
In the meantime, ample justification for continuing the fed- 
eral emergency work program may be found in the determi- 
nation to utilize it primarily for increasing the economic 
stability of “depressed” vulnerable and low stability areas, 
including those subject to recurring natural disasters, until 
long range plans for shifting population from uneconomic 
productive activities to economic ones can be devised. Aside 
from ethical considerations, the country cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the productive power of seven or eight million 
unemployed workers, nor to accept the low level of productiv- 
ity represented by large numbers of agricultural producers 
giving their effort to uneconomic activity. If the nation’s 
standard of living is to be kept on a constantly rising grade, 
it needs the brain and brawn of every possible producer. 

In what has been said above, we have proposed no immedi- 
ate solutions. 
demanding that the federal government have the power to 
deal with human problems, we merely emphasize this point: 
For the task of social engineering to be effectively done, we 
must look for the deep-seated causes of employment 
instability in relationships that have nothing to do with 
purely political state boundaries but are essentially national 
in their nature. 


Mr. Williams’ second article will deal with the depressed 
areas 1n the United States; and his third with the areas of ex- 


panding economic activity and opportunity. 
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Adding our voice to the swelling chorus, 


Some Spring “Relief” 
for Mrs. Mulaki @S 


YOU tell her it’s Spring. You point to the windows—the 
floors—the linens—and say it’s time for a good clean-up. 

But Mrs. Mulaki doesn’t spark. She’s tired. She isn’t 
looking for more work—she wants more relief. 

And that’s when it pays to remember Fels-Naptha Soap. 
For Fels-Naptha saves hard rubbing and scrubbing. Its 
richer, golden soap and lots of naptha hurry out dirt—even 
in cool water. Tell Mrs. Mulaki about it and you'll find her 
more willing to clean up for spring and all through the year. 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., 
j Philadelphia, Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


VO 
FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


oo SSTeion 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


Look over the interesting travel sug- 


gestions on pages 233-237 of this issue. 


WHY NOT LIVE THE 
GOOD LIFE? 


IN THIS HOUSE, ON THIS GROUND, YOU 
CAN. Secluded atop a Westchester 


hill, within easy express commuting 


view—rear wing not 
showing 


owners, with an itch for remodeling another farmhouse, are moving 
up the road a mile. They would like to sell this place to a family 
that would enjoy the swimming pool, the badminton court, the trees, 
the view, the ski-ing (and even golf on the adjacent course of a 


local club). Remodeled 


with all conveni- ences, the farm- 


to Grand Central, it is an ideal coun- 


Front The 


try home, summer and winter. 


house contains an electric range; 


rates. Fireplaces 


low cooking 


in living and din- ing rooms. Down- 
Servants’ room 


Closets 


stairs. study. 
with bath and 
galore. Four bed- 


porch. 


rooms, two baths 


Badminton court with a view Good 


and lavatory, up- Stadt 8. 


storage attic. 
between three and four 


Two-car garage; workshop with forge; 


acres; large flower and vegetable gardens. Complete. with copper 
screens, storm windows and doors; oil-burner; unfailing artesian 
water with automatic pump; paths; terraces; incinerator and 
outdoor grill, this little country 
estate is easy and economical to 
maintain—a bargain at present 
price of $17,000. 
will finance responsible purchaser. 


For details of down-payment, lo- 


The owners 


cation and inspection, write VW, 
Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 


The pool just off rear terrace 
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Che University of Chiragn 


Schoul of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1937 


First term, June 16 - July 21 
Second term, July 22-August 27 


Academic Year 1937-38 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 
A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 


Announces a two-year program of graduate work 
leading to the degree of 


M. S. in Social Work 
in addition to the pre-professional undergraduate program 
leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Social Science 


The graduate curriculum includes courses and field work 
practice in Social Case Work, Group Work, Community 
Organization, and Social Research. 


Summer Session 
June 14 — July 2 


Short, intensive courses for case workers and supervisors 
with previous training and experience, as well as for 
college graduates entering upon a program of professional 
study. 


For information, address 
MRS. MARY C. BURNETT 
Head, Department of Social Work 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


GOING PLACES? 


We recommend for your consideration the 
announcements of travel agencies to be found 


in this issue of Survey Graphic. 


Write them direct telling of your plans 
and they will gladly offer suggestions and 


information. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Training and Senior College Pre- 
Vocational Courses in preparation for Social Work in Public 
Service and in Private Agencies. 

Particular emphasis on the Training of Men for Work among 
Delinquents and other types of Public Service. 

Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Science in Social Service and Doctor of Social Science. 

Electives available in the University include over a hundred 
ane fifty credit hours on a graduate level which have vocational 
value. : 


Address 
DIVISION OF SOCIAL WORK 


‘BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
84 Exeter Street 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
seues experience through the case study method, leads to the 
egree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a 
college of approved standing is required for admission. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


offers opportunities for constructive lead- 
ership in public and private effort for 
adjusting individuals and groups, and for 
modifying community organization toward 
that end. _ 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers a graduate curriculum leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees, for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge 


and skills. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


The 
Graduate Jewish 
School Social Work 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Regular School offers two years of graduate 
professional training upon the completion of 
which the degree, Master of Social Work, is 
conferred by the University of Pennsylvania. 
The curriculum includes courses in 


Social Case Work 
Social Research 
Social Work Administration 


The Advanced Curriculum offers training beyond 
the two year course to graduates of accredited 
schools of social work who have had successful 
professional experience. This curriculum includes 
advanced technical courses in 


Supervision and teaching of social case work 
Psychological treatment of children 
Social work administration 


Applications for the 1937-1938 session should be filed 
by May 15. A bulletin will be sent upon request. 


311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER—TERM B 
July 26—August 31 


The Summer Quarter is planned for professional 
social workers who wish to study during the sum- 
mer. In this quarter the School can enroll a larger 
number of students for courses than in other 
quarters of the year. Among the courses to be 
offered in Term B are the following: 


Community Health Problems Byard Williams, M.D. 

Probation and Parole William D. McKerrow 

Administration in Public 
Welfare Agencies 

Social Work with the Foreign 
Born Mary E. Hurlbutt 

Analysis of Social Case 
Method 

Current Concepts and Prob- 
lems in Casework 


Charles Nison 


Fern Lowry 


- Grace Marcus 


For special summer catalogue write the Registrar. 


122 EAST 22ND STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. Limited to forty. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session 
and the first winter session, and receive the Mas- 
ter’s degree upon the completion of the require- 
ments of two summer sessions and one winter 
session of supervised case work. Limited to forty. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to expe- 
rienced social workers. A special course in case 
work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. Limited to 
thirty-five. 

An advanced course of training in the supervision 

and teaching of social case work, conducted by 

Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate Director of 

the School, and staff. Graduates of schools of social 

work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two 
summer sessions at Smith College and, in con- 
sultation with the School, a winter of supervision 
and teaching during which the student may hold 

a paid position in a social agency. Limited to 

twenty-five. 

Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open to a 
limited number of qualified persons: 

1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day 
Problems in Case Work with Families. Miss 
Grace Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 

- 12-24, 

. Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
Work. Dr. LeRoy ; . Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 26-August 7. 

. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 
Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 
9-21, 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


GRAPHIC 


TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WORKER WANTED 


Man with experience in Settlement work to be 
in charge of the club activities. Jewish pre- 
ferred. 7423 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


American Negro Ph.D. (Jan., 1937) University 
of Dijon, France; college teaching experience ; 
wants directorship of boys’ work or inci 
palship of an agricultural school 
Americas or Africa. 7408 Survey. 


desperately. 
literary research, anything. 7416 Survey. 


MATRON—DIETITIAN—12 years’ 
wishes position Jewish Institution. 
references. 7413 Survey. 


CASEWORKER AND EXECUTIVE. Man, de- 
sires position in delinquency or protective 
work. Nine years social work, including case- 


experience 
Excellent 


Social Work. 
Survey. 


Worker with long successful experience in settle- 
ment boys work available June or September. 
Keen understanding of boys. Highest refer- 
ences. 7414 Survey. 


College woman, capable, active, human, six years’ 
experience as camp counsellor, dietitian, 
executive, available for similar position. 7425 
Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF BOYS’ INSTITUTION desires 
change of position beginning September. Ex- 
perience in group work, community centre 
activities, camping and case work. College 
graduate, social work training, Progressive 
education viewpoint. 7422 Survey. 


Young woman, School of Household Arts and 
Science graduate. Four years’ institutional 
experience, desires position as Matron or 
Executive Housekeeper in institution. 7424 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, thoroughly experienced in child- 
care and recreational fields, desires connection 
with progressive childrens’ organization. De- 
tailed information furnished on _ request. 
Excellent references. 7426 Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Choice home site; three or more 
acres; Westchester County, three miles from 
Peekskill; magnificent view; large road 
frontage; water and electricity; adjacent 


Bronx River Parkway. 7417 Survey. 


For Rent or For Sale 


VINEYARD SHORE PROPERTY, West 
Park, New York, 2 hours New York, 
available nominal rental (might sell all 
or part), for social or educational pur- 
poses. 86 Acres, Hudson river front, 
2 large houses and stone cottage. All 
improvements. Vineyard, woods, beaches. 
Suitable for school, conferences, con- 
valescents. Owner would also consider 
proposal for transfer of property to some 
permanent organization. 7421 Survey. 


to EMPLOYERS 


|} 
Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


Ven aol ee 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York | 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street 


NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 


To Rent: Pleasant four-room apartment, Jackson 
Heights, May 1-November 1, comfortably 
furnished, reasonable rental. 7420 Survey. 


Who Are Planning to Increase Their Staffs 


We Supply: 
Executives 
Case Workers 


Dietitians 


Matrons 


Recreation Workers 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Occupational Therapists 


Teachers 


Housekeepers 


Housemothers 


Grad. Nurses 
Sec’y-Stenogs. 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers 

Typists 

Telephone Operators 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


One East 42nd Street 


New York City 


Agency Tel.: MU 2-7575 Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
By Harold Coe Coffman 
President, George Williams College 
“Invaluable,” says the Red Cross Courier, ‘‘to 
the organization executive interested in Founda- 
tion assistance as well as to the social worker 
concerned with child welfare projects.”....$3.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


SUPREME COURT AND THE 
CONSTITUTION 
A Public Affairs Pamphlet 
Now in 3rd printing 
10c each 
Greatly reduced rates in quantity 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
National Press Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


THE 


DOCTORS, DOLLARS AND DISEASE 
A Public Affairs Pamphlet 
10c each 
Greatly reduced rates in quantity 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
National Press Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


“Let the Nation Employ Itself” 
Read J 
PROHIBITING POVERTY 


By 
Prestonia Mann Martin 
$1.00 — Paper 50c 
Farrar & Rinehart 


Handbook of Trade Union Methods 
“Information not accessible or available in any 
other printed work.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

ABC of Parliamentary Law 

Manual for Trade Union Speakers 

25¢ each. 


Write for publications list of 30 items and rates 
for bulk orders. 


Educational Department 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
3 West 16 St., N. Y. C. 


Sr 


A TALK TO THOSE ABOUT TO WED 
by Addison W. Baird, M.D. 
AUTHORITATIVE, CANDID AND EXPLICIT 
2 DIAGRAMS. PRICE 25¢ POSTPAID 
Special quantity rates on application. 
THE ADDISON PRESS 
12 E. 86th Street New York 


nated 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
pventy ce sabomence serving busy pro- 
essional persons. Prompt service extend 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, nest 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7419 Survey. if 


GraPHic) 
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writers and its readers are those 
who have a serious concern for 
the character of our civilization. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The accompanying titles of articles are sugges- 
tive of the richness and distinction of the con- 
tents of Christendom. Which article in this 
list interests you most? We will send you a 
free copy of the number containing the article if 
you tell us at the time you enter a new subscrip- 
tion for one year at $3. Thus you will receive 
FIVE numbers of Christendom for the price of 
FO UR—over 1000 pages of constructive, fas- 
cinating reading. 


Please use coupon form at right when forward- 
ing your order. 


EVERY NUMBER 


Equals an expensive book in quality and 
contents. Each issue contains in addition to 
many outstanding articles these regular 
features: 


—a 50-page section ‘‘unparalleled in periodical 
literature” on Contemporary Books. 


—an appraisal of current fiction by Halford E. 
Luccock. 


—a department of sentence reviews of 100 
Books of the Quarter by Liewellyn Jones. 


Act now to secure desired free copy. 


WILLETT, CLARK & CO. 
New York Chicago 


PRINTED BY 


BLANCHARD PRESS 


NEW YORK 


ovat Readers who are Thought- 

fal (but not too thoughtful), Learned 
(but not too learned), Serious (but not 
too serious), and who are not ashamed 
of their feeling that, the situation being 
as it is, something ought to be done 
about it! 


ChRISTERDOM 


A Quarterly Review 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor | 
John Knox, Managing Editor 


Subscriptions: $3 a year 
Single Numbers: $1 a copy 


Ga oo” is inspired by the belief that we are at the opening of a new creative era in world culture; 
and that the middle walls of partition which separate the departments of our culture from one another, 
and religion from all of them, must be broken down. It operates, therefore, along a wide cultural front. Its 


Representative Recent Articles 


The Restoration of Christendom 
The Archbishop of York 


What is Economic Freedom? 
Virgil C. Aldrich 


Religion and Romanticism 
Christopher Dawson 


Christian Ideals and Sex Problems 
Hornell Hart 


Does Civilization Need Religion? 
William E. Hocking 


Western Society at the Crossroads 
Arthur E. Holt 


Is There a Catholic-Protestant Rapprochement? 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


The Ethics of Reverence for Life Albert Schweitzer 


Christianizing International Politics 
ir Alfred Zimmern 


Moral Landmarks... .0 xfs... ..6.+.-- John C, Bennett 


Is Calvin Coming Back?....... Arthur C. McGiffert 
WA a bel SMO Ve Waraycteia olererrensia)sseinelcgae Gregory Vlastos 


The Emancipation of the Church 
H. Richart Niebuhr 


The Way Out for the Pacifist. .Sir Norman Angell 
A Christian Pessimism....... Nicholas A. Berdyaev 
How Shall We Think of God?... Robert L. Calhoun 
Man’s Work: Calling or Job?. Richard M. Cameron 
The Future of Protestantism... .Frederick C, Grant 


The Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
RGIISIONS fry tererersiat'soiais aratesciers Nathaniel Micklem 


The Revival of Cruelty.........- John T. Mc Neill 
The End of the Peace Movement... .Dr. Morrison 
English and German Mentality.. Reinhold Niebuhr 
The Ethical and Aesthetic....... Willard L. Sperry 
Faith and Knowledge...... Henry Nelson Wieman 


TSE ST ISIS SAINTE SLT I 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY, Publishers 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


For the enclosed $3 please enter my subscription to CHRISTEN DOM 
for one year and send me at once a free copy of the number containing the 


following article: 


AGATE AMEN cies cvtto ane Folens 


SG 4-37 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America 


announces 
The Twelfth Seminar in Mexico 
and 


The Festival of Pan American Chamber Music - 


July 8 - 28 


Where Yesterday Lives 


Fiestas ... markets... folk dances 
Handcraft villages . . . Spanish colonial cities 
The Pyramids of Teotihuacan 
The Convent of Acolman 
The Toltec City of Cholula 
Taxco... Puebla... Xochimilco 


-In Today 


Lectures and round tables in Mexico City and Cuernavaca 
Economics Modern Art 
Politics Social Problems 
Education Labor Movements 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Hubert Herring, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue New York City 


